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DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


mS DEAR!”’ said Linda, 
Q with a gusty sigh. ‘‘I 
wish that something 
exciting would happen.’’ Then 
she glanced hastily round from the window to 
see if anyone had overheard her. She had 
not meant to speak aloud. But no one ap- 
peared to be listening. Mary was writing a 


letter,— since her engagement Mary was| curved her lips. Aunt Laura wrote 


always writing letters, —the small boys were 
happily intent on evenly dividing father’s 
fishhooks, and mother was counting a pile 
of towels. Mother looked, as always, very 
cheerful and contented. 

Mother, Linda could see, was going to have 
a happy summer. After mother’s illness the 
whole family had voted to spend the summer 
in Springdale; it was her old home, and she 
had friends and memories and associations 
there. 





Linda knew that it was going to be a! 
happy vacation for mother. Mary of course | 
could write letters anywhere; the little boys 
were already as happy as kings; and father 
came up only for week-ends. But how was 





Linda going to pass the days? 

The prospect looked dubious. Nothing had | 
happened for as much as thirty-six hours, | 
which is equivalent to saying since she had | 
stepped from the train at the little country | 


LINDA TORE OPEN THE YELLOW ENVELOPE 





in her large, firm handwriting: GF 


Dear Linda. Springdale is a small village, 
and you are a city girl. I am afraid you don’t 
know your way about yet in small villages. 
But you will. Until you do, however, you may 
find that the days have a surprising number 
of hours and the hours some astonishingly 


long minutes. May I show you about a bit until | 


you have learned the ropes—personally conduct | 
you for a day at long distance, as it were? Pre- 
tend you are sightseeing in— Patagonia, let us 
suppose, at my request. If you agree, just read the 
directions on the envelopes I inclose in the order 
I have marked, and do what they say. And don’t 
forget, in small villages, if it is a question of to do | 
or not to do—do it. She who hesitates is sure of a 
dull day. Aunt Laura. 


Linda lifted the tiny envelopes curiously. 
The pink square was marked ‘‘1’’ and said 
briefly, ‘‘To be opened in the morning of a) 
sunny day when you don’t know what to do.’’ 

‘*That’s to-day surely,’’ said Linda. 

The blue bore the figure ‘‘2’’ and the inscrip- 
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‘ in small villages, if it is a question 

: of to do or not to do—do it.’” 
Abruptly Linda rose to her feet. ‘‘I 

think I’ll go out for a while, mother.’’ 


She snatched a slender paper 
knife from the table and 
handed it to Linda, who slit 
the end of the blue envelope. 

“*If you know of two girls who would like 
a good time,’’ the message read, ‘‘go up in 
the attic and look in the wooden chest in 
the northeast corner. ’’ 

‘*There’s a wonderful attic here,’’ Merle 
said. ‘‘I remember playing in it when I was 
a little girl.’’ 
| Catching Linda’s hand, Merle drew her 








Mrs. Harper looked up from her own | quickly up the stairs and along a hall until 
mail and smiled. ‘‘Yes, dear. Did you | they paused at a door fastened with a wooden 
have a nice letter?’’ | button. Behind it rose a steep flight of stairs. 
‘*From Aunt Laura. She wants me to go to | ‘*How do you feel?’’ Merle asked as they 
see some one.’ mounted. 
‘“‘Oh, very well, dear! I want you to get | ‘*Like Columbus on the deck of the Santa 


acquainted with the girls. ’’ 
Stuffing the gay little notes into the pocket 
of her short white skirt and without waiting | 


to put on a hat, Linda walked out of the| 


house. She felt like an adventurer setting sail 
on uncharted: seas. She crossed the road, 


counted five doors, and turned in at the gate) 


| of a tall-pillared colonial mansion. Her heart | 
was pounding as she pulled the bell. Then 
| she swallowed twice, resisted an impulse to 
| turn ignominiously and run, and waited. 


Steps sounded in the hall and a girl opened 


station high in-the Vermont hills. Linda felt | tion, ‘‘To be opened when you have followed | the door. 

uneasy. At home she could ask in some of | the directions in 1.’ '"he white said, ‘‘3. ‘*Why,’’ Linda cried before she thought how 
the girls for a good time, or go for a ride in | | Open this when you find the pink bonnet.’’ | the words would sound, ‘‘I’ve seen you on 
some one’s car; at home there were count-| The yellow had a very black ‘‘4’’ on its back | | Aunt Laura’s dressing table!’’ 

less ways of making pleasant little things|and the words, ‘‘Read me when you are| ‘‘Oh, no!’’ said the girl. ‘‘That’s my sister 
happen. But here, where the whole world | hungry.’? The violet envelope said simply, | Jane. Are you one of the Harper girls?’’ 
seemed to be almost at a standstill, and where, | | **Going home. ’’ | °* Linda. ?? 

if there were any girls, she did not know| Linda spread the envelopes out in order and | She was in the hall now and a cordial hand 
them—here, in one long straggling street on | eyed them curiously and happily. How like | was in hers. ‘‘Isn’t your aunt lovely?’’ said | 





the top of the world, how under the blue} Aunt Laura to know exactly how she would 


Merle Brigham. ‘‘We all adore her. Oh, I’m | 
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heavens was she going to get through oT 
summer? 

Mrs. Snow, the pleasant - faced house- | 
keeper, opened the door, with her hands full | | 
of mail. Mary pounced on her at once. 

“Oh, letters! How many for me?’’ | 

Linda took the one that fell to her lot, and | 


her heart gave a quick beat as she saw Aunt | if she had been told to ask for the President. | 


|She told me to come to see you. Look!’’ 


Laura’s handwriting. 

It was not a long letter, although the enve- | 
lope had felt thick. A single sheet came | 
out in Linda’s hands, but with it came a/| 
shower of small squares. She groped for | 
them under tables and chairs. Then she sat 
down with five small square envelopes in 
her lap—white and pink and blue and yellow | 
and violet. A little smile of anticipation 
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feel and to plan for her amusement! Confident 
of a pleasant surprise, Linda cut the flap of the | 
pink envelope. 

‘*Walk to the fifth house up the street on 
the opposite side, ring the bell and ask for| 
| Merle Brigham. ’’ 

Linda could not have been more astonished | 


‘“‘Why, I can’t go to a strange house and 


| ask for a girl I never heard of!’’ 


But had she never heard of her? Brigham? 
Surely the name was familiar. Some friend of 
Aunt Laura’s, perhaps. Possibly a girl. Aunt 


| Laura had lived in Springdale more recently 
| than mother, and Aunt Laura liked girls. As | ‘‘Oh, isn’t she dear! What’s the next move?” | crown and to hang straight down over the 


Linda still hesitated, the end of Aunt Laura’s 
letter flashed into her mind: ‘‘Don’t forget, 





so glad you’re here! I didn’t know you had 
come, and I’ve been so lonely.’’ 

‘*Lonely! Why, that’s what I was!’’ 

‘*We came up to spend the summer with my 
| grandmother, but grandmother isn’t feeling 


| very well,—oh, it’s nothing serious,—but I’ve 


met only two or three girls, and Jane isn’t here 
yet, and—and I don’t know what to do with 
myself. ’’ 

**T didn’t, till I got Aunt Laura’s letter. 


Linda displayed her pocketful of notes. 
‘It’s a game!’’ cried Merle, when Linda | 
had finished telling of Aunt Laura’s letter. 


Maria. ’’ 
| Merle laughed excitedly. ‘‘So do I. Oh, 
I like this game!’’ 

They stood in a big, low-pitched, rambling 
attic. The bright sunshine outdoors came 
| through the four small windows in a subdued 
light. Strange, indistinct objects huddled 
under the eaves; queer misshapen bundles 
| hung from the rafters. Odd pieces of crippled 
| furniture leaned rakish] y one against another. 
A hobbyhorse without head and tail pranced 
on three legs beside a battered trunk. 

‘*Which is the northeast corner?’’ asked 
Linda. 

**T don’t know,”’ said Merle. ‘‘I’m quite 
turned round. The street runs north and 
south, if you know where that is.’’ 

From one of the little windows they found 
the street. After that they found the chest. 


| Merle turned the key, which was in the lock, 


and then, with her hand on the lid, turned 
to Linda. 

‘*Guess. ’” 

**Not a hidden princess. That would be too 
gruesome. I guess clothes—old dresses. ’’ 

There were old dresses, folds on folds, 
wrapped in linen and paper. There was a 
gray silk dress, with a tiny much-seamed 
waist and a long, big-bustled skirt; there was 
a gown of quaint sprigged French calico, with 
a full round skirt and a waist that would have 
looked modern except that it had a funny 





| little plain cape of the calico. A straw bonnet 
| with roses under the brim went with the dress 


and a wide embroidered black veil that Merle 
| declared was meant to be fastened round the 





Linda held up the blue envelope. Merle read | wearer’s face. ‘There were stiff silk dresses 
the inscription and nodded. ‘‘Open it now.’’ | with many flounces, and there were the 
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The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 


r ‘v IS is the way Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote about his cow. Our cow was some- 
what similar, yet very different. She was 

black and white, of age uncertain; in disposi- 

tion she was both sedate and frolicsome. As a 

friend she was of the sort described_in Proverbs 

—that sticketh closer than a brother. And with 

all her might she ate our apple tarts. 

We met her two summers ago. My husband 
and I were camping in the Adirondacks. Early 





one morning we reached a hillside pasture into 
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I WON IN A BRIEF BUT STRENUOUS TUG OF WAR 


the open spaces of which the mountain woods 
made many a sortie, and pitched our tent near 
a clump of cedars. With due foresight we had 
purchased our provender on the way—squash 
and lettuce, turnips and beets and succulent 
onions. 

‘‘Let us take a walk at once,’’ said John, 
after pitching the tent. 

‘*Put the vegetables in a pail by the brook, ’’ 
said I. ‘ 

But John, who had camped in the woods 
for twenty years and who consequently thought 
himself wise, said, ‘‘There’s a cow in this 
pasture. I’ll hang them high in a bag.’’ 

The valley minister had a shack beside our 
tent. He was away, and we were to use his 
kitchen, which consisted of all outdoors, a camp 
stove, one stump, one miniature table of odd 
boards, and a dozen nails for pails and pans 
along the back wall of the shack. A strip of 
tar paper served as a roof; it leaked. 

So we hung the bag on a nail, and below, 
on the little table, I arranged our tin pie plates 
and the maple-syrup bottle. 

Off we went for a skirmish round the valley, 
and at noon were back again, starving hungry. 
I flew to the kitchen to get dinner. 

‘* Strange that I left this paper on the 
ground!’’ I said to myself. I stooped to pick 
it up. As my eyes rose level with the table, I 
gasped. Where was my boasted housewifely 
order ? The syrup bot- 
tle lay on its side; the 
tins, with large blurs 
on their brightness, 
were all in a heap. I 
looked upward. On , 
a rusty nail hung a 
pieceof stringandthe — 
top of a paper bag. 

‘*Tl’m as hungry as 
a porcupine! I could 
eat posts !’’ called my 
husband, coming over 
from the tent. 

‘¢ Posts is all we 
have, ’’ I said, with a 
sigh. ‘Goldilocks has 
been here and con- 
sumed our porridge.” 

‘*That cow !’? cried 
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THE CAMPING COW 
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John, with nothing pleasant in 
his voice. But posts are posts, 
and so he marched away half a 
mile to the farmer’s garden. 

Neither of us had seen Goldilocks—her mis- 
tress had merely mentioned that she existed. 
But after John had returned with the second 
supply of vegetables, and I had begun to 

prepare them for our stew, I 

became aware of a dark pres- 

ence and glanced up. A whim- 
sical-looking black-and-white 

beast was. approaching in a 

confident manner, as if she 

were expecting to drink her 
after-dinner coffee right out of 

my lap. Being city bred, I 

cried, ‘‘Help! Help!’? 

: John chased her to the other 
side of the shack, but she cir- 
cled round it and came back. 
Across the pasture I ran with 
my parings and dumped them 
into a hollow. Goldilocks“ ga- 
lumphed’’ away after them. 

**We can’t sleep with car- 
rots and onions and squash 
and so forth,’’ said John that evening, when 
we routed our supplies out from under our 
sleeping bags. ‘‘I’ve got it!’’ said he, and 
disappeared with the supplies. 

‘*T’ve got locks on Goldy this time,’’ he de- 
clared when he returned. ‘‘ All the provender 
is in that wooden soap box with the good cover. 
On the cover I put a stone—a heavy stone. I 
put the box in the clump of cedars. 
Now, we can sleep in peace.’’ 

With a doubting heart I squirmed 
down into my sleeping bag. Somehow 
I did not have perfect confidence either 
in John’s omniscience or in Goldilocks’ 
stupidity. In the gray light of the 
morning—at that still time just before 
the birds waken—a sound caught my 
ear. I listened. There was a dull 
wooden noise in the distance. Quickly 
I wriggled out of my bag, slipped on 
some clothes and ran to the cedar 
clump. In the midst of the trees was a 
dark shadow larger than the boulder 
round which they grew. The shadow 
had a head of lettuce greenly dripping 
from its mouth. As it saw me it made 
a dash for a golden squash half a yard 
long. I grasped the other end, and 
won in a brief but strenuous tug of war. I also 
saved two turnips, one beet and an onion—out 
of half a soap boxful—and took them back to bed 
with me. When John wak- 
ened and beheld me clasp- 
ing the squash, he laughed, 
which was no proper re- 
ward for one who had kept 
the wolf from the door. 

That morning we went 
off for a tramp and climbed 
a crest from which we 
beheld the universe spread 
out before us ; we forgot all 
about kitchens and cows. 
But on our return John 
had to buy another knap- 
sackful of provisions. 

* Joan, I’ll fix that beast!” 
said he, with no gentleness 
in his tone. ‘* You just see!” 

He used the soap box, the 
cover and the stone again, 














Florence Cross Kitchelt 


but this time he placed 
them beyond a stout wire 
fence that separated our 
pasture from the woods. 
Goldilocks ambled along, and poked 
her nose through the fence persist- 
ently but in vain—to John’s conspic- 
uous glee. That evening we crawled 
into our sleeping bags confident that 
our sustenance was secure. 

But the pranks of Goldilocks had 
only begun. I was slipping off into 
dreams of mosses and mountains, 
when sniff! sniff! came the sound of 
deep breathing and soft crunching 
within a few inches of my head. My 
two braids hung out under the edge 
of the canvas, and I snatched them in 
to save them, as I had saved that 
long, lean squash. The birds and 
John and I and the sun were all of one mind 
about resting and waking, but Goldilocks be- 
longed to the fraternity of ghosts. Regularly 
thereafter during the hours of darkness she 
would suddenly materialize, with an enormous 
sniff, out of the shades of night and, circling 
round, hunt for edible braids and grasses. 

Goldilocks’ mistress lived down by the road- 
side and washed clothes for the ‘‘city folks’’ 
who were resting from work. One day we 
stopped to discuss Goldilocks’ character with 
Mrs. Meeker. : 

‘*She ate all that stuff, did she—and onions?’’ 
asked the aggrieved woman, politely trying to 
think only of our misfortunes. ‘‘The milk did 
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SHE INVARIABLY BOUNDED BACK ON THE OTHER SIDE 


taste something awful. I tol’ Alexander—he’s 
my son—to be more careful and not git the 
cow’s ease in the milk.’’ 

‘The what?’ I asked. 

‘*The cow’s ease. You put it on their hides 
to keep off the flies.’’ ‘Then she added, ‘‘ You 
see, the minister makes her pancakes ev’ry 
mornin’ and feeds ’em to her hot. She’s an 
awful friendly cow, and awful fond of him.’’ 

It was because of that affection for the min- 
ister, I suppose, that whenever we drove Gold- 
ilocks away from the kitchen down one side of 
the minister’s shack she invariably bounded 
back on the other side, like a planet in its 
orbit. When we were particularly put out with 
her attentions at mealtimes and spoke to her 
wrathfully, she would stand stock-still, look us 
straight in the eye and, firmly planting her 
forefeet, kick both hind heels into the air. 
Then, with her head cocked to one side, she 
would watch to see whether our hearts were 
softened. Of course they were, especially if she 
ran and frisked a little more for good measure. 





GOLDILOCKS WAS LICKING THE 
CLOTHES WITH MIGHT 








Washing day arrives even in a state of nature ; 
so one morning John went off alone to explore 
the Artist’s Brook, while I remained behind in 
a sudsy puddle. On the little camp stove I had 
the oatmeal pail and the stew kettle, one full 
of warm water, the other of hot. Work was 
progressing briskly when a black-and-white 
visage appeared just 
over the stove and a 
broad nose suddenly 
but yet discerningly 
dropped into the cool- 
er pail. It was with- 
drawn in great haste, 
for the water, spat- 
ering on the stove, 
popped steam; but 
Goldilocks was not to 
be vanquished. She 
seemed to ponder the 
situation carefully for 
a@ moment. 

Then she dipped 
her nose gently into 
the pail, without 
spattering, and drank 
her fill. Waiting for 
her to finish, I left my clothes dripping with 
naptha suds on the stump, and set out for the 
spring with the empty pail. : 

In the wild woods you learn many things 
I made the startling contribution to science that 
naptha suds is soda water to cows. Swinging 
back from the spring with my pail-of-water 
load, I was stopped by this spectacle: Goldi- 
locks was at the stump licking the clothes with 
might and main. Every trickle of soapy water, 
all the thick foam atop the clothes, was gone, 
and the downy cotton surface was peeled off 
them by the lap of that absorbent tongue. I 
pushed Goldilocks away, and with a cedar 
bough chased her to the end of the pasture. 

She kept six feet ahead of the bough, 

and after she had disappeared she re- 
* appeared again. 

While the wash was drying and 
dangling on the guy ropes of the tent 
I found John’s fountain pen and the 
back of an envelope. With such mate- 
rial and with Goldilocks near by chew- 
ing in the shadow of the shack, it was 
easy to write poetry and to improve 
upon Mr. Stevenson as follows: 

The curious cow in mountain glades 

Doth love all naptha suds ; 
She takes my onions and my braids 
To make herself some cuds. 

John and I had to acknowledge that 
there were two minds in that pasture— 
ours and hers. When we went off to the 
mountain heights, she stayed below 
and laid her schemes. We never knew 

whether, when we returned from our trips, 
Goldilocks would be licking the blacking off 
the minister’s stove or consuming our rubber 
sleeping bags. 

At last the call of the city came. Home 
seemed unusually attractive. We had never 
before appreciated fully what it was to sit at 
a dinner table without a cow peering round 
your left shoulder. 

I never went back, but John returned the 
next summer. Goldilocks greeted him. During 
the unadventurous days of the winter she had 
taken time to work out the problem of the 
soap box. John again placed it securely beyond 
the fence. Like Sebastian Cabot, Goldilocks 
had dreamed of the Northwest Passage to the 
golden squash and spicy onions of her Orient. 
Following the zigzagging wire like a coast line, 
she worked her way on and up until she found 
a Hudson Strait, a gap. Unlike Sebastian’s, 
her dream came true. By compass of her nose, 
she reached Cathay, and John’s vegetable stew 
was no more. Vanquished, he came home. 


AND MAIN 





daintiest imaginable flowered muslins—‘‘ Far | 
prettier than anything we can buy now,”’ said 

Merle. There were shawls and dolmans and 

mitts, and beaded bags-and knitted purses, 

and all kinds of odd little delights. Linda and 

Merle explored and exclaimed and admired to 
their hearts’ content. 

‘*Let’s dress up!’’ cried Merle suddenly. 

‘*Just exactly what I was going to say,’’ 
said Linda. ‘‘Let’s. But first, what do you 
suppose is in that box?’’ 

Merle studied the brown box at the very 
bottom of the chest. ‘‘I don’t know any better 
way to find out than to open it.’’ 

Linda lifted the cover. ‘‘Oh, what a love!’’ 

Then she clapped her hand to her pocket and 
drew out a white envelope. ‘‘‘Open this,’’’ she 
chanted, ‘‘ ‘when you find the pink bonnet.’ ’’ 





Merle was turning the bewitching bonnet, 
all pale straw and pink roses and ribbon, 


round and round on her hand. ‘‘This would | 


Edgerton that you are coming over to see her 
garden in dresses made when your grand- 
mothers were girls.’ ’’ 

‘*Who,’’ said Linda, ‘‘is Alice Edgerton ?’’ 

‘‘One of the girls I have barely met. She 
lives at the other end of the street. Can we??? 

‘**TIn small villages,’ ’’ quoted Linda, ‘‘ ‘if 
it is a question of to do or not to do—do it.’ I 
came here when I hadn’t even barely met you. ’’ 

Merle hesitated. Then she squared her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I’m game.’’ 

‘* Where’s the telephone? ’? asked Linda. 
**You’d better call up this Alice Edgerton and 
find out whether she is game, too.’’ 

‘*First, which dress will you take?’’ 

With their arms heaped high, the two girls 
descended the attic stairs. 

‘* Alice Edgerton ?’’ said Merle at the tele- 
phone. ‘‘This is Merle Brigham. Linda Harper 
is with me—I think you must know her aunt, 
Miss Laura Graves, don’t you? And we have 


be becoming even to a scarecrow. What are we | been up in the attic and found some wonderful 


to do now, Linda? I was crazy to dress up.’’ 
Linda had opened the little square envelope 
and started to read aloud. 
‘* “Before you dress up —’ ’? She broke off 


reading, and the two girls stared at each other. | 


“It isn’t magic,’’ Merle said at last. ‘‘ Any- 
one who knows as much as your Aunt Laura 
knows could guess that these things would 
make'us crazy to dress up.’’ 

Linda nodded and returned to her reading. 

‘**Before you dress up, telephone Alice 


old dresses, and of course we want to dress up. 
And then—and then—oh, please don’t think 
me very queer, but of course when we’re 
dressed up we want to do something. May we 
come over to see your garden? And won’t you 
please dress up, too? You must have some 
lovely old things in your attic.’’ 

Linda saw Merle’s face break into smiles. 
‘*You will? .. . Oh, howdear!. . . Are you? 
Yes, I. . . No, indeed, I hadn’t thought... 
Then we’ll be over as soon as we get dressed. ’’ 





‘She was splendid!’’ Merle cried, as she 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘Said she loves to dress 
up, and she’ll try to get some of the other girls 
and we’ll have a party. And she thought I 
was great to suggest it instead of being so 
dreadfully formal.’’ Merle grimaced at Linda. 
‘*And she’s just crazy to know you. There! 
Let’s hurry up and dress. ’’ 

Half an hour later two girls, looking far from 
at home in the twentieth century, emerged from 
the white colonial house and, with many blushes 
and giggles, tripped lightly up the street. 

‘*T feel frightfully queer,’’ said the high- 
waisted flowered muslin with the pink poke 
bonnet. ‘‘ Do you suppose people are looking ?”’ 

‘*Everyone, though I can’t see a soul,’’ said 
the flounced green silk. ‘‘I’d hate to do this 
alone. Those little curls round your face are 
perfectly bewitching. ’’ 

‘*T love the way your skirt billows. Will you 
dare to sit down in those hoops?’’ 

‘*If I get a chance. Who cares? There won’t 
be anyone but girls to see.’’ 

‘*You’d better go in front. You know the 
house, and this sidewalk isn’t big enough for 
two, when that green silk is one of the two. 
Oh, are we here already ?”’ 

The green silk squeezed through a wide gate- 
way in a low green hedge and billowed gently 
up a graveled path. Halfway to the steps a 
frilled white muslin as wide as a barn door 
stopped the green’s advance. A pair of spark- 
ling dark eyes set in a face framed by carefully 








smoothed low-drawn hair laughed above the 
curve of a fan. The white dropped two curt- 
sies. Then impulsively Alice Edgerton ex- 
tended her hands. 

‘*You don’t know how pretty you looked 
coming up the street. I’m so glad to meet 
Linda Harper. If you hadn’t telephoned me 
when you did, Merle Brigham, I.should have 
called some one up myself. You see,’’ this to 
Linda, ‘‘I had a note from your aunt this 
morning. The garden’s waiting, and I am 
simply pining to see how you’ll look walking 
in it. I can’t see myself, you know. The other 
girls will be over just as quick as they can get 
into their things. Oh, here’s Bess now!’’ 

It was a pretty party, although they had not 
planned it as a party at all. Quaint figures, 
hurrying along the street, converged on the 
Edgerton’s old-fashioned garden. There was 
no chance for any of that social ‘tice’? which 
sometimes forms among people who are invited 
to meet strangers. How could ‘‘ice’’ form 
when everyone had a right to be frankly, 
openly and undisguisedly interested in every- 
one else’s clothes? In five minutes nine girls 
were chattering away as if they had all known 
one another all their lives. 

‘*But it can’t be real!’’ cried Linda softly 
to a pale-blue Empire maiden. ‘‘That’s how I 
feel about it. How do you?’’ 

The Empire maiden let her gaze wander over 
the wide old garden, gay with larkspurs and 
Canterbury bells, foxgloves and bunch pinks, 
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the favorites of long ago, and glanced down its 
grassy paths at figures as gay and delicate and 
old-fashioned as the flowers. 

‘‘T feel as if I were asleep and dreaming. 
But I wouldn’t wake up for worlds.’’ 

‘‘Nor I. Shall we have to wake up?’’ 

‘¢We’ll have to go home to dinner.’’ 

But when a girl in billowy French calico 
made the suggestion, Linda had an idea. 


‘Oh!’ she cried, diving into her pink bead | 


bag. ‘‘Just a minute. Merle, don’t you think 
that maybe we ought to open this now ?”’ 

While Merle and Linda explained in hurried 
sentences about Aunt Laura’s letter and its 
inclosures, Linda tore open the yellow enve- 
lope. A crisp two-dollar bill fluttered out on 
the grass and with it a slip of paper bearing 
the words, ‘‘The ice cream at the drug store 
used to be pretty good.’’ 


men and boys in the United States to 

whom the idea of entering the navy some 
time occurs. Most of them, however, do not 
entertain the idea very seriously, because the 
navy seems to them far-off and unreal—a thing 
that appeals in many ways to their imagina- 
tions, and that brings up visions of tropic seas 
and waving palms, of swift movement over 
the blue waters of a sunlit sea, of bright-colored 
flags, of uniforms, of intimate companionship, 
of adventure by night and by day, of danger 
and courage and glory—but a thing that is very 
forbidding also, for it suggests hardship and 
discomfort, nights with little sleep, punctuality, 
responsibility and discipline. 

The events of the months that succeeded the 
outbreak of the present war in August, 1914, 
and the vivid pictures of incidents in the war- 
ring countries that have appeared in the peri- 
odicals, have lightened much of the darkness 
that hung over naval and military matters in 
the minds of American youths, and have shown 
them that navies and armies are not myths 
but organizations that comprise living and 
breathing young men like themselves. The 
struggle in Europe has had another effect: it 
has demonstrated the fallaciousness of the 
belief that war is a thing of the past, and has 
shown that our own America is not immune 
from the dangers that threaten other countries. 

No one can deny that the navy presents some 
inducements to young men; if it did not, who 
would have entered it? That drawbacks ac- 
company these inducements must be admitted ; 
if they did not, nearly all the young men in 
America would try to enter the navy. 

The inducements and the drawbacks depend 
upon the point of view of each young man who 
looks at the question. If young man A wants 
a life that offers the maximum of ease and the 
minimum of exertion, —a smooth and peaceful 
existence in his native town, with home com- 
forts and opportunities for getting rich quickly 
and tranquilly,—let him not think about the 
navy. If young man B wants a life of interest 
and adventure of every kind; if he is willing 
to work with his head and his hands and his 
nerves; if he does not mind a little hardship 
now and then; and if he is not too completely 
self-willed to defer at times to others and to 
bear a little discipline, let him think —and 
earnestly, too—about the navy. Between A and 
B there is a great gulf; and that gulf is filled 
with the large majority of young men—young 
men whose aspirations ‘and points of view lie 
somewhere between the two extremes. 

The men in the navy are divided into three 
main classes: the men holding commissions, the 
men holding warrants and the men who have 
enlisted. The first class are usually called 
*-commissioned officers, ’’ the second, ‘‘ warrant 
Officers, ’’ and the third, ‘‘enlisted men.’’ A part 
of the navy, but a separate organization, is the 
Marine Corps, which is a sort of small army 
that accompanies the fleet and that takes an 
army’s part in landing operations. 

The commissioned and warrant officers are 
divided into two classes, the line and the staff. 
The line comprises the men who command the 
Ships and fleets, and who direct the guns and 
engines and the ships themselves. The staff 
comprises the men who perform the less mili- 
tary but equally important duties of surgeons, 
paymasters, constructors, chaplains, and so 
forth. The enlisted men are also divided into 
line and staff; but nearly all of them are in 
the line. 

Most of the commissioned officers of the line 
are graduates of the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis ; but a continually increasing number are 
men who originally enlisted and who later 
passed through the Naval Academy, —twenty- 
five enlisted men may enter it each year, —or 
who passed certain examinations in later life 
that qualified them to receive commissions. 
When they have become commissioned officers 
no barrier, visible or invisible, separates them 
from the Naval Academy men. The graduates 
do not in the least ‘‘look down upon”? them; 
in fact, graduates who know what trouble they 


Tone are probably ten million young 











*‘Oh, wait, wait!’ besought Alice Edger- 
ton. ‘*Let me speak to motber.’’ 

A minute later she was back, with words 
tumbling out of her mouth. ‘‘We may picnic 
out here in the garden, if you think you can 
all live till night on tomato salad and bread 
and butter. 
store for the ice cream. If anyone wants to 
telephone home, you know where the tele- 
phone is. Or J’ll show you. But please, please 
don’t go home, not one of you! Bess, you can 
come and help me cut bread if you want to.’’ 

Everyone found some way to lend a hand, 
either in preparing the impromptu refresh- 
ments, or in setting the table under a big tree, 
or in gathering flowers to match the dresses, 
for Alice had decreed that each girl must 
have a luncheon bouquet of her own color. 

When everyone had eaten the last slice of ice 


themselves had in getting 
through the Naval Academy 
highly respect a man who 
gets his commission by his 
own hard work, without the 
great help that the academy 
gives. 

A commissioned officer 
holds a ‘‘life job’’; if he 
loses his health he is put on the retired list with 
from one-quarter to three-quarters pay, depend- 
ing on his length of service ; at the age of sixty- 
four, if he retains his health until then, he is 
retired compulsorily on three-quarters pay. 

The term of service of the enlisted man is 
four years; but after he has served satisfac- 
torily for one year in a seagoing ship, he may 














cream for which she could muster appetite, | house the two girls put their heads as near 
Bess spoke out of the pleasant languor of | together as their skirts permitted and read the 


supreme content. ‘‘It’s 
party we ever had.’’ 


been the very nicest | contents of the last envelope. 


‘*‘When there dvesn’t seem to be anything 


‘*It has been wonderful,’’ said Linda. ‘‘I|in the whole wide world to do,’’ said the 


| never went to any half such fun.’’ 
Jack says he’ll go to the drug | 


‘*Nor I,’’ Merle agreed. 
‘*Nor I,’? chimed Alice Edgerton. 


Empire maiden. ‘‘ Because we didn’t plan it all 
out and work and fuss over it. As Alice said, 
it just happened. ’”’ 


to Merle as Bess left them at her gate. 

Merle nodded. ‘‘It’s queer, but I feel as if I 
had always known them.”’ 

**So do I. I wonder —’’ Linda plunged her 
hand into the pink bead bag. 


violet card, ‘‘don’t blame the weather or the 
family’’—Linda blushed—‘‘or the place you 


|are in. There is plenty to do everywhere, if 
‘‘T know why it’s been so nice,’’ said the | 


you will only go out with a merry heart and 
find it.’’ 
**T guess that’s so,’’ said Linda. ‘‘ After 


| hearing those girls talk, I can think of a dozen 
‘*Aren’t they splendid girls!’’ Linda said | 


things right now. ’’ 

**So can I. Let’s do some of them all to- 
gether; I mean, the way we did to-day.’’ 

Linda skipped a step. ‘‘I think we’re going 
to have a good time this summer!’’ 

‘**T know we are,’’ said Merle. ‘‘If it doesn’t 


Just inside the gate of the white colonial | come of itself, we’ll make it.’’ 


FNLISTED IN nh fae NAVY 


ordinary seaman, or $24.20 
as coal passer, in about three 
months, when he’ ‘‘quali- 
fies’’ at the training station 
before going on board ship. 

Thereafter his advancement depends on him- 
self. The highest rank of enlisted man is that 
of chief petty officer, in which grade there 
are twelve different classes, with pay that 


$17.60 a month besides his | 
board and his outfit of sail-| trades, and many other trades, are repre- 
or’s clothes. His pay is in- | sented on board the battleships and to a 
creased to $20.90 a month as | 


Nearly all the mechanical and electrical 


somewhat less extent on the destroyers and 
the submarines. Preliminary courses of in- 
struction in those trades are given at the 
various naval stations, and there is abundant 
opportunity for practice in them afterwards ; 


| so that a young man with a liking for any 
| trade such as that of machinist, musician, 


cook, carpenter, painter, blacksmith, electri- 
cian and so on can find a good chance to 
become proficient in it during a four years’ 


varies from $55 to $77 a month. Various extras | enlistment in the navy. 


that accompany long service, gun pointer’s 


On board almost any navy ship, but espe- 


certificates and so forth raise that pay, so} cially on board a dreadnaught, destroyer or 
that a chief petty officer often receives more | submarine, every man, be he commissioned 
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take a furlough without pay for the rest of the 
four years, and then receive an honorable dis- 
charge. If his conduct is satisfactory and if 
he proves efficient, he may reénlist as often as 
he likes. Having served for thirty years, not 
necessarily continuously, he may retire and 
thereafter draw pay and allowances that on the 
average amount to about $75 a month, and that 
may reach an amount between $90 and $100. 

During the four years at the Naval Academy, 
a midshipman, as a student there is called, 
receives besides his lodging $600 a year— 
which is enough to keep him well dressed and 
fed. After graduating, he receives a commis- 
sion as ensign—a rank that corresponds to that 
of second lieutenant in the army—and $1700 a 
year. With each advance in rank comes an 
advance in pay; the highest rank is that of 
admiral, with pay of $10,000 a year. 

If the enlisted man follows the usual practice 
of enlisting as an apprentice seaman, he receives 





than $100 a month in addition to his board. 
A chief petty officer may become a warrant 
officer, and when he does he receives a war- 
rant and a position for life, with a handsome 
and distinctive uniform, little different from 
the uniform of the commissioned officer, and 
with the same provisions for retirement. Most 
warrant officers become chief warrant officers, 
who hold commissions. The pay of a warrant 
officer on the active list is from $1500 to $2400 
a year; that of a chief warrant officer, $2400 
to $3300. 

In order to get through the various grades 
and become a chief petty officer, an enlisted 
man does not have to be an angel or a 
genius; except in certain details, such as 
saluting, he does not have to defer to his 
superiors any more than a man in private 
life has to defer to his superiors. Abuse of 
subordinates is contrary to the navy idea; 
men guilty of it are severely punished. 





officer or enlisted man, finds himself in close 
touch with the highest development of the 
engineering science of the world. The propel- 
ling mechanism is the most elaborate, scien- . 
tific, costly and modern example of the progress 
of mechanical engineering; the dynamos, 
motors, searchlights and wireless apparatus 
represent the highest point attained in electri - 
cal engineering. The navy uses the best of 
science, too, in looking out for the sailor’s 
health. If a man has appendicitis, he may 
have his appendix removed without charge 
in the ship’s hospital, by the most modern 
methods — even when the ship is in mid- 
ocean. 

The navy is no place for men who like to 
eat a big meal and then to sit down for a couple 
of hours to think about it; the navy is no 
place for men whose chief aim is to be com- 
fortable and to have an easy time. The navy 
is the place for men who are young in spirit, 
no matter how long ago they were born; it is 
the place for young men who want to do some- 
thing and see something and be something, 
and who are willing to pay for the chance by 
doing a fair day’s work each day, according to 
the rules laid down. On some days a man in 
the navy has to do more work than he would 
do in almost any other calling; but during a 
year he dues not work more than eight hours 
a day on the average. 

Whether a man is an admiral or an ordinary 
seaman, he must endure the hardships and 
brave the perils of the sea; he must get wet 
sometimes and seasick sometimes, and some- 
times see death and disaster apparently only 
a hair’s breadth away. But nowhere else can 
he get so big and buoyant an idea of life as on 
the ocean ; nowhere else can he get so big and 
buoyant an idea of companionship as in a man- 
of-war; nowhere except in the navy can he 
have such a number and variety of experi- 
ences, see so many kinds of scenery, do so 
many kinds of things, gather so many recol- 
lections. In no other life can a man be so 
many kinds of man as in the navy. 

The physical standard for entering the 
navy, either as enlisted man or as officer, has 
to be high. The rough life would be harmful to 
men with certain physical defects; but men 
who are free from those physical defects bene- 
fit by the life in the navy. In these days of 
labor-saving contrivances, street cars and auto- 
mobiles, young men are likely to fall into lazy 
habits that cannot fail to injure their phy- 
sique. If anyone wishes to see the effect of 
navy discipline, let him watch some young 
men as they slouch into the recruiting office 
to enlist, and then let him watch them swing- 
ing along in company front on infantry drill 
two months later. 

There is one point of view from which to 
regard the navy that is beginning to attract 
more attention that it formerly did—the point 
of view of ‘‘service.’’ For perhaps twenty 
years before the outbreak of the war the indi- 
vidualistic idea had been gaining great vogue 
—the idea that each individual person has a 
right to ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,’’ largely according to his own ideas of 
what life is, what liberty is and what happi- 
ness is. The idea appeals to the man or woman 
who wishes to avoid the disagreeable and the 
arduous in life and to have only the soft and 








the easy things. But the human race cannot | successful in it, whether he were an admiral 
progress by that means, and fortunately there | or an ordinary seaman. 


are men and women who do things of service 


to other people, who are willing to endure a | and follows its path through life, taking the 
little discomfort, to risk a little danger, to do | good with the bad and making the best of both, 
| and if he keeps his eyes and his ears and his 


a little work that they do not have to do, for 
the sake of others—not only their relatives and 
friends but the entire community. 


individualist would not like the navy, and the 
navy would not like him; he could not be 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET: 
Cey William Thomas Whitlock 


NE evening, as Fae ee 


In Eight Chapters. 


O her family sat in 


the dusk on the veranda, 
there suddenly rose from 
the wooded hills to the 
east a loud, shrill ery, 
like the scream of a child or a woman in 
anguish. ‘The startled children sat rooted to 
the chairs. Their aunt swung to and fro in 
her rocking-chair as if she had heard nothing. 

‘‘We must go and help that woman !’’ cried 
John, leaping to his feet. ‘‘She’s hurt !’’ 

**Itisn’ta woman!’ gasped Elizabeth. ‘‘It’s 
a child, or maybe a beast—or a ghost —’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing but that pesky cat!’’ said 
Aunt Stella, laughing. 

‘*Cat!l’’ cried the children, unbelieving. 

‘*Yes. A pair of them comes over into the 
hills every summer. Last year I caught a 
glimpse of the female and her kittens. But I 
couldn’t get near enough to take a shot at them. 
Listen, and you may hear the mate answer.’’ 

A few moments later they heard the ery 
again, far over in the timbered hills; it was 
much fainter than before, and so less terrify- 
ing. The children drew long breaths of relief ; 
it certainly sounded something like a cat. 

**Don’t they ever come to the house to get 
milk and mice?’’ asked Elizabeth. 

‘*Gracious, no! Not that kind of cats. I wish 
they would; their hides would make fine rugs. ’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said John, suddenly enlightened. 
‘*Couldn’t we go and hunt them some day ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps, but you’!] need more rifle practice 
before we go cat hunting.’’ 

Although he spent some time each day blaz- 
ing away at a target on the corral wall, John’s 
marksmanship was not yet very accurate. 

As the twins were retiring that night Clarissa 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Think of those poor little kit- 
ties out there in the woods!’ 

‘*With no one to play with ’em or feed ’em !’’ 
mourned Malissa. 

When they were in bed, Clarissa put her lips 
to Malissa’s ear. ‘‘Let’s go find the kitties 
to-morrow, before Aunt Stella and John shoots 
7em into rugs,’’ she whispered. 

‘* All right, ’’ drowsily assented Malissa. 
‘‘Only let’s not tell anyone. ’’ 

Aunt Stella called her family early the next 
morning. She and John were to open the sluices 
of the irrigation ditches that led to the orchard, 
and immediately after breakfast the two, with 
Thomas Wentworth trudging along behind, 
departed for the reservoir. At ten o’clock 
Elizabeth, having conscientiously finished her 
self-imposed household tasks, drew her sun- 
bonnet about her face and set forth to see 
what the twins were doing, and to tell them 
they must not. The unusual silence of the pair 
suggested that some mischief was afoot. 

After spending an hour in looking for them, 
Elizabeth decided that they had joined the 
irrigators at the reservoir ; but when the others 
returned to the house at noon, they declared 
that they had not seen the pair. 

‘*Blow the dinner horn,’’ said John, laugh- 
ing. ‘* That will bring them on the run. ’’ 

Repeated blasts on the horn, however, failed 
to bring the missing twins; and immediately 
after the meal the family started out to look 
for the culprits. They grew indignant, per- 
plexed, and finally alarmed. They searched the 
yard, the orchard, the garden, the stables and 
corrals ; they shouted themselves hoarse. 

About three o’clock Thomas Wentworth 
joined the harassed group on the veranda. 
Sinking down on the steps, he crossed his 
weary little legs. 

‘*(ruess they’s gone after the kitties,” he said. 

‘‘What kittens?’ asked his aunt sharply. 

‘*Over’n wood where ol’ 
eat mewed last night,’’ said 
Tommy, pointing. 

‘* Good heavens! 1 sup- 
posed all of you knew that 
those were mountain lions, 
or panthers. ’’ 

Elizabeth leaned heavily 
against a veranda post. 
‘** Lions! Panthers !’” 

‘* Yes. We call them cats in 
this ecountry—John, get the 
rifles. Elizabeth, you and 
Tommy stay right here on 


this porch until we return. WITH 


/ences and memories that a life in no other 
Such persons would find in the navy a con- | calling would give him. And underlying yet 
genial life; the individualist would not. The | permeating all will be the consciousness that, 





If a man makes the navy his whole career 
mind open, he will have a wealth of experi- 


to the extent of his abilities, he lived for the 
| service of his country. 


Chapter Five 3 


Oh, those poor little dar- 
lings! Wandering round 
in the timber looking for 
panther kittens! And if 
they should find them !’’ 

With her rifle across 
her shoulder Miss Jones 
strode down the trail toward the east. John, 
armed with an old-fashioned rifle, hastened 
after her. Where the sheer east wall of the 
Pocket sloped down toward the trail, Aunt 
Stella paused abruptly. In climbing the steep 
ascent to’ the first timbered bench, the twins 
had evidently met with a mishap. A fragment 
of blue-and-white pinafore clung to the jagged 
edge of a boulder, and on the ground lay a 
shattered bottle that had contained milk. 

Aunt Stella groaned. ‘‘Oh, why couldn’t I 
have had sense enough to tell them last night ?”’ 

With the agility of a mountain sheep she 
sprang up the boulder-strewn slope. John, 
stumbling and panting, followed her. They has- 
tened across the first wooded plateau and came 
to a small open space free from trees. John gave 
a glad shout. The prints of two pairs of flat- 
heeled little shoes showed plainly in the dust. 

‘*We’re on the trail now!’’ he cried. ‘‘ They 
can’t be far away.’’ 

But the color faded from his aunt’s face. 
What appeared to be the tracks of a dog fol- 
lowed those of the shoes. And in a wide half 
circle across the clearing ran a row of huge, 
padded, claw-tipped footprints. 

‘One of the dogs is with them!’’ said Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘And the old male lion is circling 
round, waiting for a chance —’’ She plunged 
forward up the steep ascent to the second slope. 

The twins were beginning to repent their 
rashness a little. Time had hung heavy on 
their hands at the ranch that morning, and at 
last they had decided to find the kittens in 
the hills. So they had filled an empty bottle 
with milk at the spring house, had put some 
meat scraps from the chicken trough into a 
basket, and, unchaining old Major, the huge, 
brindle bulldog, had set out. 

The first mishap had come on the steep slope 
from the trail to the first stretch of timber. 
Clarissa had lest her footing on a loose stone, 
torn her dress on a boulder and dropped the 
bottle of milk. Their spirits had remained 
high, however, so long as they were out in 
the sunshine. But when they entered the 
gloomy strip of timber, where their feet sank 
noiselessly into the thick carpet of pine needles, 
| the enthusiasm of the kitten hunters was no- 
| ticeably checked. They wished that they had 
| asked John or Elizabeth to come with them. 

Major was acting queerly, too. At first, 
seeming to realize his réle of protector, he had 
trotted sedately along with the twins, with his 
blunt ears alertly cocked. But now he kept 
trotting round ina cirele, sniffing and growling 
suspiciously ; the bristles on his back stiffened 
now and then. 

‘‘Oh, keep still, Major !’’ Clarissa exclaimed. | 
‘“Tf you were anything but a stupid dog, you’d | 
put your nose to the ground and lead us to the | 
| place where those old cats keep their kittens.’’ | 

The idea of having Major trail the cats lent | 
a novelty to their quest and temporarily raised | 
the spirits of the adventurers; they took turns | 
in trying to impart their wishes to the dog. | 
He seemed to understand, and went along | 
slowly, sniffing over the dead leaves. But at | 
times he stopped, with his back bristling, and | 
then, growling, circled round the children. His 
behavior shook the confidence of the twins, | 
and when they reached the third shelf —a' 
wild, lonely place, strewn with boulders and | 


hore ae 








sparsely dotted with trees—they were wishing 
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heartily that they were at home. Moreover, old 
Major seemed to pay less and less attention to 
the task they had set him. In spite of their 
commands and protests he would rush off to 
the right, and a little later, growling furiously, 
would dash to the left. 

There was one huge rock in the centre of 
the clearing, overshadowed by a towering pine, 
and Malissa declared that if the foolish dog 
would only pick up the trail once more it 
would lead to the boulder, and they would 
find the kittens there. Major at last consented 
to lead the way, and to their relief he headed 
straight for the tree-shaded rock. But he ad- 
vanced in a curious manner. He crept forward 
slowly, with his body flattened almost to the 
ground and his blunt nose and ears thrust 
forward; and now and then he stopped and 
glanced warily round in all directions. 

And suddenly they saw them — two little 
tawny yellow creatures. 

Supposing that the young panthers were the 
old cats, the twins were not at all astonished 
when the kittens arched their backs, switched 
their tails, spit viciously in fright, and then 
plunged away to the woods beyond. The little 
creatures had ventured some distance from the 
rock, and the twins and Major were between 
them and their den; so the wild young animals 
instinctively took to flight. The children urged 
the dog to give chase to the fleeing cats; but old 
Major, growling and bristling sav- 
agely, continued to walk slowly to 
and fro beside his charges. 

The twins expected to find the 
real kittens in the black hole in 
the side of the rock. Clarissa knelt 
down and peered within the cave ; 
but it was very dark in there, and 
she hesitated. Malissa’s courage 
failed her also. They tried to per- 
suade the dog to enter the cave; 
but Major only sniffed a little at the entrance, 
and then turned his attention to the fringe of 
timber that encircled them. 

‘*Mebbe if we keep real still, the kittens will 
come out to play,’’ said Malissa hopefully. 

‘The two seated themselves with their backs 
against the rock. The old bulldog crouched 
down at their feet ; his ugly head moved slowly 
back and forth, as if he were trailing something 
that marched back and forth among the trees. 

The tall pine threw a pleasant shade about 
the rock. The kittens were a long time in mak- 
ing their appearance. Clarissa’s head dropped 
forward drowsily. Malissa leaned back against 
the rock and closed her eyes. 

They were wakened by a sharp yelp from 
old Major—quite different from his previous 
growls. Through sleepy eyes the twins saw 
their aunt and John hastening wildly across 
the uneven ground. They rose and held up 
their hands in warning. 

**Don’t make a noise, ’’ said Clarissa. ‘‘We’re 
waiting for the kittens to come out.’’ To her 
surprise Clarissa found herself clasped in the 
arms of her aunt, while Malissa wriggled un- 
easily in the embrace of John. 

‘‘Oh, you poor darlings! Didn’t you know 
those were mountain lions?’’ cried Aunt Stella. 

‘*Lions!’?’ gasped the twins, as their eyes 
grew large. ‘‘But you said cats!’’ 

Aunt Stella leaned against the rock and 
stared down at her nieces while they artlessly 
told their story. ‘‘And Major acted awful !’’ 
Clarissa finished. ‘‘He just walked round and 
round us, and growled, and wouldn’t hardly 
follow the trail at all.’’ 

Aunt Stella stooped suddenly and placed her 
arms round the dog’s neck. Major wagged his 
stump of a tail in brief acknowledgment of the 
caress; then he again turned his attention to 
the fringe of timber. 

‘“The ugly old brute saved your lives,’’ said 
Aunt Stella. ‘‘That male panther has been 
circling round you ever since you entered the 
woods. Of course he was after the dog, but if 
you had been alone — And if the female had 
returned while you were —’’ 

John clutched his aunt’s arm and pointed 
toward the timber. Old Major had risen, and 
his back was a ridge of bristles. Crouched on 
a rock near the edge of the clearing was the 
female panther. Her yellowish -green eyes 
glared at the intruders, and her long tail 
switched nervously to and fro. On either side 
of her the two tawny kittens gave awkward 
imitations of their mother’s rage. 

John impulsively raised his rifle and fired. 
The mother panther struck viciously with her 
paw at the bullet, which flattened on the rock 
beside her; then, with the kittens scampering 
before her, she fled, snarling, into the timber. 
There was an answering snarl from the right, 
a sudden commotion among the limbs of a tree 





HER SHOULDER MISS JONES STRODE DOWN THE TRAIL TOWARD THE EAST 
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HE GAVE THE COWBOY YELL 
BY WAY OF GREETING 


near by, and the male panther 
shot through the air, alighted 
on the ground and followed his 
fleeing mate. Old Major broke 
into a roar of vicious barks and 
bounded forward. 

‘* Come on, Aunt Stella!’’ shouted John. 
‘*Let’s get all of them !’’ 

‘*No! Come back here, Major! I won’t have 
you scratched up by those creatures. Being 
frightened and angry, they’d climb into the 
trees and drop on us when least expected. O 
Major, you ugly, blessed old brute! You’ll 
certainly fare well for the rest of your days.’’ 

Aunt Stella and John half carried, half 
dragged, the subdued twins down the slopes 
and across the plateaus. Once in sight of home, 
however, the spirits of the twins revived. 

‘*They call lions and panthers cats in this 
country,’’ said Clarissa. ‘‘Folks out here’d 
better study their—g’ography—and learn their 
real names. ’’ . 

‘“‘Humph!’’ said their aunt thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
know one woman who'd better study children 
a little, and not take it for granted that tots 
like you know as much about things out here 
as she does.’’ 


Pa 
- 


On the following morning Jeff Kitner, with 
his broncho plunging and rearing and his 
spurs and silver bridle bits jingling merrily, 
rode into the Pocket. He swung his sombrero 
and gave the cowboy yell by way of greeting. 
The children rushed eagerly out to meet him. 
They had often spoken of the tall cowman 
who lived twenty miles from Aunt Stella’s 
Pocket, and they wondered why he had nut 
made good his promise to call. 

Forcing his pitching mount to the edge of 
the veranda, Jeff seized Tommy in his arms 
and then circled round the yard, with the 
cayuse bucking and squealing playfully, as 
if he had realized that he was affording 
amusement to a group of joyfully shrieking 
children. 

‘* What are you doing here?’’ demanded 
Aunt Stella as Jeff deposited Tommy on the 
veranda and gathered up Malissa for her 
turn. ‘‘Put that child down! I won’t have 
you risking her neck on that diabolical mus- 
tang.’’ 

‘*T told you I’d ride down some day to see 
how you and the young uns were coming 
along,’’ said Kitner, releasing Malissa, to her 
profound disappointment. 

‘*You’ve been a long time getting here,’’ 
said Aunt Stella. ‘‘If you were so much inter- 
ested in the children —’’ 

‘*Didn’t you tell me to keep away until you 
got used to ’em a bit?’’ 

‘*Well, being as you’re here, tie up that 
pony where the children can’t get under his 
heels and come into the house. I want your 
advice. ’’ 

A few moments later, with a twin on each 
arm, Tommy astride his neck, and John and 
Elizabeth clinging to his cartridge belt, Kitner 
staggered up the steps. Aunt Stella laughed as 
the group struggled through the living-room 
door and sank in a heap 
on the big settee. 

‘*T always knew I was 
cut out for a family man,’’ 
said Jeff. 

**You look like a clown 
just at present,’’ said Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘Break loose from 
those howling imps and lis- 
ten to me.’’ 

‘*Don’t know which one 
I want to part with,’’ said 
Kitner, reluctantly untwin- 
ing arms and légs. ‘* Ho! 
I thought you were going 
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THE SON OF MSCARGIL 
By Charles Boardman Hawes 


to find homes for these children. None of them 
seem to be missing.’’ He gravely counted them 
on his fingers. 

‘“‘That’s what I want to talk to you about. 
I’ve decided to keep Tommy and the twins 
and Elizabeth —’’ 

‘¢ Ki-yil’’ yelped Jeff. ‘‘ I guessed you’d 
keep all of them.”’ 

‘‘Well, you guessed wrong. I must find a 
place for John.’’ 

‘*T came down to take him myself.’’ 

‘*You need a boy on the Three Steps ranch 
about as much as your pony needs a fifth leg.’’ 

‘*T don’t, eh? I don’t need a boy for horse 
wrangler of mornings; and to carry grub to 
the line riders; and to get in wood and water; 
and to look after the motherless calves; and 
to make beds and to sweep out the bunk house 
and living room! Oh, no! With five herds on 
our hands, the boys and I can do those things 
after dark, or let ’em go undone!’’ 

‘*T thought you kept a Chinaman —’’ 

‘‘Ah Wun cookee glub, washee dlish and 
serubee kitchen, and nothing else, according to 
contract; or he quits and goes helpee clousin 
run restaurant over at Green River. The boys 
and I talked it over, and they said they’d lynch 
me if I couldn’t get the boy. I’ll pay him fif- 
teen dollars a month and his board and bunk; 
and Ill see that he earns every cent of it.’’ 

‘Would you like to go with Jeff?’’ asked 
Aunt Stella, turning to her nephew. 
‘*But that’s a foolish question. I 
suppose every boy wants to live on 
a ranch. Well, you might find a 
worse place than Three Steps. Go 
and get your things together. If 
Jeff is so busy —’’ 

‘*Now, isn’t she the kind and 
thoughtful hostess ?’’ asked Kitner 
of the children at large. ‘‘I take a 
holiday off and come down to spend 
it in the Pocket, and here she packs 
me off for home before dinner. And 
my broncho won’t carry double. 
I had planned to come down one 
day next week to get John.’’ 

‘*If we are to have company for 
dinner, Elizabeth and I must retire 
to the kitchen,’’ said Aunt Stella, 
laughing. ‘‘John will show you 
about the place. ’’ 

Out in the kitchen Aunt Stella 
said, grumbling, ‘‘I should think 
he would be in a hurry to get back 
to his ranch if he is so busy he 
has to hire an extra hand. The 
idea of his taking another day 
next week to come for John!’’ 

‘*Even Tommy could see through 
that,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘‘See through what?’’ asked her 
aunt sharply. 

Elizabeth laughed and went on 
peeling potatoes. 

‘*T never suspicioned he was so 
fond of children,’’ continued her 
aunt. ‘‘And the way they take to 
him, too. I believe he wanted an 
excuse to see you all again.’’ 

‘** Aunt Stella Jones !’’ cried Elizabeth, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘‘He wants an excuse to come 
and see you.” 

Her aunt paused with the teakettle in her 
hands. ‘‘ Well, if you’re not a woman all over! 
And only twelve years old! I guess if one of 
my neighbors chooses to visit my Pocket, no 
one but myself has a right to object. ’’ 

‘*1’m not objecting. ’”’ 

‘*But I won’t allow him to come back again 
next week. I’ll send John home with him on 
one of my ponies. ’’ 

‘*You’ll do no such thing,’’ said her niece 
severely. ‘‘When an honorable man, and a 
ranch owner, pays his respects to a woman, 
it’s her place to treat him like a lady.’’ 

‘““The idea of treating Jeff Kitner like a 
lady!’’ sniffed Aunt Stella. ‘‘Where in the 
world did you get such notions? But I suppose 
they’re born in really womanly women,’’ she 
added a little wistfully. 

John did not accompany Kitner to the Three 
Steps that afternoon. The cattleman remained 
in the Pocket until sunset ; he romped with the 
children, looked over the orchards and farm 
lands, and listened good-naturedly to the some- 
what tart conversation of his hostess. Then he 
mounted his broncho and galloped away. A 
week later he returned, leading a gentle old 
cow pony; and after enjoying another ‘‘holi- 
day,’’ uninvited, he and John climbed into the 
saddles at the veranda steps. 

‘“Of course the boy will get mighty lone- 
some,’’ said Jeff. ‘‘So I’ll bring him down 
every other Sunday to visit you.’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind!’’ snapped Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘It would be nice to have John home 
once in a while, but—well—oh, I suppose you’!l 
come, too, whether you’re asked or told to stay 
away,’’ she concluded, with a sidelong glance 
at her niece. 

‘*Oh, how delightful!’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘‘We’re going to miss John dreadfully; and 
we shall always be glad to see you, Mr. 
Kitner. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, Miss Elizabeth Jones!’’ said 
Kitner, taking off his sombrero and bowing 
politely. Then, leaving John to say good-by 
to the family, he rode slowly away. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








HEN the first 
wild fury of the 
storm smote the 


Dorothy Wingate, the four 
men in her forecastle were 
felled like ninepins, and 
hurled bumping from wall 
to wall of the careening craft. Over their heads | 
crashed the displaced ballast, the sea gurgled 
and thundered, the laws of gravitation seemed | 
confounded ; then there was silence except for 
the rising chug-a-chug! of water. In the fore- 
castle the air was heavy, and all was dark. 
Shaken and bruised though he was, Billy | 
McCargil found a match and struck it. In the 
dim flare of its sputtering flame, the men 
wondered dumbly at what had come to pass. 
High in the air hung the floor of the little 
forecastle; below their feet, which were ankle- 


| 








moment the plunging mountains of | 
water threatened to engulf his little 
craft; so he fought for the shore | 
and left behind him in the storm 
the bare and rolling hulk. | 

As Billy MeCargil’s match stub 
hissed out in the water at his feet, 
Tom Murdoch dragged an axe from the rack | 
where it hung undisturbed by the upheaval. 
McCargil, who saw him take down the axe 
and guessed his plan, caught him by the 
shoulder in the dark. 

‘*None of that, Tom! As sure as there’s a 
hole in the bottom, a small hole only, the air 


| will go out and the water will come in before 
| we can make it large enough to get through 
| ourselves. ’Tis the air only that keeps us 


from drowning.’’ | 
The truth entered Murdoch’s mind. ‘‘Good 


which now had appeared at several points 
where the wood was very thin, was gradually 
fading away. Fearing the danger of an un- 
guarded thrust in the dark of coming night, 
they stopped, found food by match light, ate 
sodden biscuits, and slept. In the closeness 
and suspense time was a prolonged nightmare. 
The man injured by the fall tossed restlessly. 
When the points of light again appeared in 
the eircle the others toiled again. 

In spite of their care a tiny hole had ap- 
peared, through which a little stream of air 
leaked out, whistling with the pressure, but 
they plugged it with a bit of cloth and worked 
on. All the wood in the groove they had dug 
was very, very thin. By and by McCargil, 
weak from the loss of blood and the great 
strain, clutched the collar of the injured man. 

Blunt end foremost Tom Murdoch swung 
the axe against the centre of the circle. It 
was a sure blow. With a report like the 
hollow boom of a big gun, the solid oak 
planking flew from its carved-out slot. So 
thin had they cut that the entire hole was 
opened at once. Murdoch, leaping toward the 
opening, was caught in the blast of air and 
swiftly lifted through. After him scuttled 


deep in water, was the wet and rolling plank- | heavens! We’re — we’re — we —’’ His voice | Hendrick. Donahue was a dead weight in 


ing that by the nature and order of things | 
should have been above them. The schooner | 
had eapsized, and the four were boxed in the | 
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failed utterly. 
Blankets, tins, tools, clothing, a multitude of | 
things, were washing back and forth at their | 





HE CLUTCHED FRANTICALLY AT THE EDGE OF THE OPENING AND CLIMBED 
THROUGH TO FRESH AIR 


hold, trapped in the air-tight prison, while a 
fierce squall kicked up the chop outside. 

As the storm had come howling over the 
clear sky, the captain of a wallowing tug 
several miles south had seen the white sails 
of the schooner darken in the shadow of an 
ominous cloud, had seen her lunge in a swing- 
ing are to starboard and disappear. Men who 
follow the sea can tell far off a ship from the 
home port, and the skipper’s face had grown 
white as he steered for the spot where the 
sails had gone from sight. 

The crew of the tug found John Brandt, 
the helmsman of the schooner, clinging to the 
floating mass. 

‘*Can ye swim ?’’ shouted the captain. 

**T can that.’’ 

‘Strike out, and we’ll pick ye up, but for 
love or money we dare come no nearer. ’’ 

They dragged him out and warmed him by 
the engine. For many minutes they watched 
the yeasty turmoil about the long keel, but no 
other living thing appeared. For the low-lying 
tug to have gone nearer the leaping hull would 
have been madness. The tug would not have 
lived five minutes. 

‘*Broached to and turned turtle in the teeth 
of the gale!’’ The captain’s voice was low and 
indistinct, but rose to a sharp snap in the 
question, ‘‘What was wrong, John Brandt?’’ 

‘*She was light of her ballast, and a new | 
boat at that.’’ 

The silence was accusing, and Brandt bowed 
his head on his hands. 

‘*The others, they are lost?’’ 

‘They were all below. ’’ 

The captain’s face set in deep lines, and his 
eyes were blinded for the moment. When he 
was gone, the men spoke together in whispers, | 
and told strange tales of things human and | 
supernatural on the sea in times past, and re- 
counted the tragedies of older generations. | 
But their voices were hushed and awed. 
‘*MecCargil of the Twenty Tugs’’ had left his 
only son to the mercy of the merciless ocean. 

Men say that in that hour, when he realized 
that his son was lost and that it was beyond 
his power to save him, William McCargil be- 
came an old man. But the lives of many men | 
were staked on the captain’s skill, and every | 





feet. Billy McCargil stood as firmly as he 
could, but the lantern he lighted swayed wildly 
with the pitching of the ship. When at last he 
spoke it was with a resolute voice. 

‘“*That’s no way to speak, Tom Murdoch. 
We’re not going to drown, or suffocate, either ; 
but we must work in the dark, for the lantern 
burns air, and we must work quickly. ’’ 

They climbed through the sliding door and 
the open hatch, until only the rough planking 
and the hewn timbers were between them and 
the storm. Outside they could hear the smoth- 
ered hiss of water as waves surged high and 
broke on the Dorothy Wingate. 

On the planks of the bottom they scratched 
a circle that their fingers could follow—a circle 
large enough to pass the shoulders of the big- 
gest man; then they put out the lantern and 
began to cut. Round and round carved the 
knife blades, carefully slicing off thin shavings 
of the tough oak. After a long time the air 
began to grow foul. One of the knives broke 
with a click. The men grew fainter and un- 
easier. Hour after hour wore away, and the 


| circular groove became deeper and deeper. 


The workers lost all track of time. The sea 
thundered unceasingly against the hull, and at 
moments they heard nothing and thought they 
were deaf; then the power of hearing would 
return, and the roar of the waves would grind 
itself into their minds until they were ready 
to shriek from the monotony of it. 

Once Billy MecCargil’s knife slipped and 
crossed his hand. Blood dripped down his sleeve 
from the gash, and the wound stung; but he 
said nothing and worked on. Then one of the 
knives cut nearly through the planking. A ray 
of light pierced the film of wood. 

Billy MeCargil climbed down and bathed 
his head with cold salt water that burned his 
cut hand. 

He was balancing over the empty forecastle 
on his return when another knife tapped the 
light. As MeCargil struck a match to see his 
way, Westy Donahue raised his incoherent 


| babbling to a wild yell, seized the axe, and 


cried that he would rather die and be done with 
it. As he swung the weapon, Tom Murdoch 





leaped on him and threw him. 
Presently the men noticed that the light, 


McCargil’s hands. Billy shouldered him and 
tried to climb, but slipped and fell. Murdoch 
and Hendrick, reaching to help him from the 
outside, were thrown off by the 
terrific pitching. 

With the instinct of self - pres- 
ervation, MeCargil dropped his 
burden, clutched frantically at the 
edge of the opening and climbed 
through to fresh air. Breathing 
deeply, he shuddered to think of 
the dark hole below. Murdoch and 
Hendrick had now started to swim 
to the stern, where they could climb 
on the hull, but it would be min- 
utes before they could aid him. If 
Donahue were to be brought out 
alive, Billy MeCargil would have 
to do it alone—at once. 

With a desperate leap, he tum- 
bled back into the darkness, caught 
Donahue round the waist, and 
struggled with all his might to lift 
him up to the hole. His foot slipped ; 
he stumbled, caught himself, and 
fell, bruising his head on the tim- 
bers. Through his mind flashed a 
wish that at least his father might 
know he made a good end; grip- 
ping Westy’s collar, he tried to 
drag him up. 

As the ballast had been thrown 
toward the bow when the Dorothy 
Wingate capsized, the schooner was 
settling stern up. Water covered 
Billy’s feet, his knees—Donahue 
was lifted by it. Suddenly Billy 
found himself swimming. Still 
clinging to the almost unconscious 
Westy, he was lifted to the very 
door of freedom. A moment’s 
squirming through the hole, and 
he found himself carried out on the open sea 
by the rushing tide. He breathed deeper and 
deeper of the clean cold air and swam feebly. 
The stern of the boat bobbed beside him, and 
Tom Murdoch helped the two up to the rudder 
fixtures. As the bow had gone down enough 
air had been trapped to float the wreck; there 
the four clung, while- they watched the sun 
set and the stars begin to glimmer. 

When at last the storm passed as suddenly as 
it had come, old William McCargil, ‘‘ Twenty 
Tug’”’ McCargil, who had watched night and 
day the great waves that frothed through the 
harbor mouth, turned seaward with the largest 
of his craft. Only lack of a crew had kept him 
from the risks of a search in the full drive of 
the storm; men are not hired readily to throw 
away their lives for what they believe a cause 
already lost. From the harbor they ran south- 
east, out on the gray water. The search was 
long and dreary, back and forth, and up and 
down, but at last they found the bobbing hull 
blown miles south. They looked down at the 
gaping hole, and knew that they were too late. 
There was no sign of the four men. 

With a charge of dynamite, they sent the 
derelict to Davy Jones and turned back to 
the dim low land. A broken old man steered 
through the gray rocks at the harbor mouth. 

He wondered at the people on the pier, the 
many faces gazing at him from the battered 
wharf, smiling at the man who came back 
without his son. He did not understand the 
words that were called to him. When he did 
make out the words he could not take in their 
meaning, for he had seen with his own eyes 
the cold emptiness of the sea. As he stepped 
from his deck, he stopped at the sight before 
him, stumbled against the great beam by his 
side, and rubbed his hand over his forehead. 
With an effort he straightened himself up. 

‘* Billy !’’ he eried. ‘‘ How did ye get here?’’ 

Billy MeCargil, true to his training, tried to 
suppress all emotion. ‘‘ Picked up yesterday,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ How are things coming along ?’’ 

‘*From now on ye’ll take a tug, Billy; sail- 
ing boats are not safe.’’ 

And ‘*Twenty Tug’’ McCargil smiled hap- 
pily as he looked across the bay, which shone 
a clear blue in the light of the afternoon sun. 








THE SHADOW! 
THE AEROPLANE HAS DETECTED A SUBMARINE 
THAT IS TRAVELING SUBMERGED 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who knows no fear is ignorant; 
the man who fears no fear is brave. 


It helps alike both Him and You 
To get Another’s Point of View. 


HEN your flag becomes so soiled or torn 
or faded that it is unfit for further use, 
do not put it into the rag bag or throw it care- 
lessly aside. In the army and in the navy the 
custom in such cases is to salute the flag and 
then to destroy it with proper respect. 
HE Panama Canal, which opened in the 
month in which the war began, has had 
only a small part of the business that it would 
have had if the world had been at peace; 
nevertheless, it has been more useful to mer- 
chant shipping than is generally known. Up 
to the first of the year, 2781 vessels had passed 
through it. Nearly half of them were British ; 
a third were American; the others carried 
no fewer than nineteen different flags. 
FEW weeks ago a cedar tree that has 
been lying prostrate in the forests of 
Washington for at least fourteen centuries was 
sawed into perfectly sound shingles. The time 
that has elapsed since it fell was shown by a 
tree that had grown up astride the fallen cedar 
and that had 1380 annual rings. That is one 
of the longest known periods in which timber 
exposed to the weather has remained free from 
decay ; but there are records of wood that, hav- 
ing been kept dry or continuously covered with 
water or ice, has lasted even longer than that. 
N spite of Shakespeare’s question, there 
sometimes seems to be much in a name. 
In a New York paper a little while ago ap- 
peared a letter from an Italian, in which he 
expressed his joy that the United States had 
at last unsheathed the:sword. ‘‘I am too old, ’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘to offer my service in the army, 
but I am strong enough and proud to offer my 
modest codperation in this great struggle in 
behalf of the freedom of humanity and in favor 
of this beloved country, which I call my father- 
land by adoption.’? The name signed to the 
letter was Floriano Magnamini. 
ALIFORNIA now has a seagoing mowing 
machine. It is in use off the coast as a 
part of the government experiments to obtain 
potash from kelp. The curious craft has blades 
at the bow that cut the kelp from three to six 
feet below the surface of the water. A belt 
brings the severed kelp aboard, where other 
knives cut it up and other belts distribute it 
in the hold. The vessel harvests about two 
hundred tons a day, which when dried is re- 
duced to twenty tons; that, in turn, yields 
about five tons of potash. The rise in the price 
of potash from forty dollars a ton to ten or 
more times that sum gives a new value to kelp, 


which grows in virtually unlimited quantities | 
along our shores. Farmers have long used the | 


kelp itself as a fertilizer. 

HERE is no other form in which human 

wealth is so compact and so durable as in 
precious stones. A paper three inches long and 
an inch and a half wide will hold a king’s 
ransom in a form that a million years will not 
harm, and that not even fire itself, except the 
heat of the electric furnace and of the Bunsen 
burner, will destroy. You would think that 
anything so precious would be hedged about 
with a host of precautions. Just the opposite 
is true. Men go into the offices of wholesale 
diamond dealers, slip packages of uncut stones 
worth thousands of dollars into their pockets, 
and go away with no record of the transaction 
except a ‘‘memorandum.’’ Half the business of 
many dealers in precious stones is done by 


letting goods go out ‘‘on memorandum.’’ The 
one thing that the men in the trade guard more 
carefully than their diamonds is their credit. 


o ¢ 


FIGHTING ON FOREIGN SOIL 


NE of the specious objections raised 
against the participation of the United 
States in the present war is a plea 

against compelling American soldiers to fight 
on foreign soil. Those who raise it say that 
they would defend our coast and territory 
against invasion or attack, but that they would 
not send a force abroad or join in the conflict 
until the country is invaded. Their attitude 
means simply that they are opposed to the 
war altogether. Making the point against 
foreign service in full understanding of its 
| significance and the necessary conclusion from 
| it, they hope that some of their hearers will 
| accept the principle without realizing whither 
it leads. 

Everyone knows that Germany, our present 
;enemy, has not a ship in which to carry an 
| invading expedition to America, or a soldier 
to spare for service on this side of the Atlantic, 
and that it has not even declared war against 
us. So, if we had not dispatched a force to 
France, there would have been no war and no 
redress of grievances. 

The specious objectors maintain that any 
war that makes it necessary to send a military 
expedition abroad is wrong and un-American. 
We are a peace-loving people ; we are protected 
by distance from any possible invading enemy ; 
we do not wish to be mixed up in European 
politics or in European quarrels. All that is 
true enough ; but the question of peace or war 
is not one to be decided by the consideration 
where the actual fighting is to take place. 
Although we love peace, we are ready, as every 
proud and self-respecting nation is ready, to 
resent unprovoked and intolerable injury in the 
only way in which we can resent it; namely, 
by war. And the place where the war is to 
be fought is a matter of strategy. It would be 
the height of folly to wait for the enemy to 
fight us on our own soil. 

We are now protected from actual invasion 





enemies are preoccupied ; but distance does not 
protect us from attacks upon our rights, our 
property and the lives of our people, or from 
the infamous intrigues to stir up disorder and 
sedition at home and to embroil us with other 
countries. If those offenses—and everyone ad- 
mits that they are offenses—are sufficient cause 
of war, there must be war; and if there is war, 
troops must be sent wherever they will be most 
effective. If the offenses are not sufficient, the 
war is wrong, wherever it is fought. 

Is it un-American to send troops out of the 
country to fight in war? Was it un-American to 
send a naval force to Tripoli in 1803 to punish 
the pirates who destroyed our ships and en- 
slaved our sailors? Was it un-American to 
send troops to Cuba and Porto Rico to lib- 
erate those islands from Spain? Shall we con- 
demn the attempts to restore order in Mexico 
because they required military operations on 
foreign soil? In the last two instances we 
engaged in enterprises solely for the benefit of 
others, and with no desire to gain anything 
for ourselves. Surely we acted in accordance 
with a high American ideal; yet we are now 
confronted with a principle that virtually con- 
demns our conduct, not because we espoused 
a bad cause, but because we took the only 
possible steps to aid a good one. The world— 
outside Germany—applauds our entry into the 
war and our resolution to make that entry 


world is right. 
eg? 


INDEPENDENCE IN THOUGHT 
Bitten likes to be regarded as an 





independent person, and no one likes to 

be regarded as a queer person. The 
dread of being thought queer prevents some 
people from. being independent, and the desire 
to be thought independent causes other people 
to be perverse. So really to be independent in 
thought is not so simple as it sounds. For 
where does independence in thought begin? 
Every well-brought-up person is imbued with 
certain fundamental principles of honor, truth, 
decency, consideration for others. If you decide 
not to be bound by such principles, you may 
perhaps lay claim to independence in thought. 
That and its correlative, complete freedom of 
speech, are the characteristics upon which 
anarchists pride themselves. Of course, if such 
independence in thought were to be accepted 
| by everyone as a virtue, and made the active 











mean something as one of the most unselfish | 
acts ever performed by any nation; and the | 
\cripple their ammunition factories and to! 
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principle of life, civilization would break down ; 
the world would revert to a state of barbarism. 

To be independent in thought is not neces- 
sarily to reject the thought of other people. It 
would be well, however, if no individual con- 
tented himself with heedless acceptance of even 
the most fundamental principles. The man 
who thinks about them and demonstrates to 
himself why they are fundamental is likely to 
be more impressed by the necessity of living 
up to them than is he who merely acts upon 
them as inherited traditions. 

To form independent judgments of men and 
events, uninfluenced by the prepossessions and 
prejudices of your friends, or by any habit of 
contentiousness or antagonism—that is the su- 
preme test of independence in thought. Very 
few men can meet it. Perhaps those who do 
are not sufficiently human to be the soundest 
judges or the safest guides; but they are cer- 
tainly more worthy of respect than those who 
echo catchwords and espouse causes with no 
clear understanding. 


oe ¢ 


SHORT - TERM AMBITION 


se NE of the reasons why so many girls 
Q and women fail to attain real success 
in business, ’’ said a successful business 

woman the other day, ‘‘is short-term ambition. 
I have girls in my business who have worked 
splendidly for three, four or five years, making 
themselves steadily more valuable. Then upon 
reaching some particular position, they’ve 
stopped short. I have several who are not 
worth a bit more than they were five years 
ago. On the contrary they are worth less, for 
in business quite as markedly as anywhere 
else in life decay sets in when growth stops. | 
Sooner or later those girls, although they are | 
doing their work without blunders or notice- | 
able failure, will be compelled to give way to! 
girls who have life ambitions—girls who are 


eager and interested, alert to make both them- | 


selves and the business in which they are | 
engaged continually more valuable. ’’ 

If girls would only understand that! We see 
it so clearly in all departments of life! The 


; minister who is not constantly gaining new | 
by distance and by the fact that our present | 


visions of truth and making new applications 
of truth to life soon wearies his congregation. 
The physician who does not keep up with 
new discoveries and methods finds his patients 
turning to other and more progressive doctors. 
The business man who is not constantly on 
the alert to study every new suggestion soon 
tinds himself outdistanced by competitors. 

There is a sadder failure still. The mother 
who does not make it the great purpose of her 
life to keep in touch with her children as their 
interests broaden comes sooner or later to the 
heart-breaking hour when she discovers that 
she has lost their confidence—that she is left 
behind. 

Failures all, pitiful, tragic failures, because 
they had short-term ambitions, because the 
goals to which they looked forward were so 
far short of—eternity ! 


o 9 
TORPEDO PLANE vs. SUBMARINE 


S the war drags its slow length along, 
both sides are looking to new modes of 
warfare to win for them a quick success. 

The Germans, we know, have staked their 
future on the submarine, in the belief that 
the U-boats will force a ‘‘satisfactory’’ peace 
before winter. The experts of the Allied 
nations, on the other hand, begin to take the 
view that the best chances of victory lie in a 
great campaign in the air to destroy the sub- 
marine and naval bases of the Germans, to 


crush their trench defenses. We hear of plans 





| for fifty or a hundred thousand aéroplanes to | 


‘undertake a terrifying invasion of the enemy’s 
country. Two eminent American admirals, | 
Fiske and Peary, are lending all their author- 
ity to the suggestion, for they believe that it | 


is the most hopeful one that has yet been, 


made for achieving important results both by 
land and by sea. 

Under present conditions the strategy of the 
anti-submarine campaign is at fault. The only 
way to deal successfully with the situation is 
to prevent the U-boats from getting out into 
the open sea. No amount of potting at single 
submarines already at large will do the good | 
that would be done by preventing them all from 
leaving their bases. Admiral Fiske believes | 
that great squadrons of ‘‘torpedo planes,’’ the 
new variety of airship that drops torpedoes 
instead of bombs, could start from a sea base | 
not far from Helgoland, and might fairly hope | 
to reach and under favorable conditions to 
destroy the base at Kiel, at Wilhelmshaven, 


at Cuxhaven or at Zeebrugge. That would be 
successful strategy, for it would put an end to 
submarine activity, at least for several months. 

But it will take time to build the great air 
fleet that will be needed if the Allies aré to 
achieve such command of the air as the plans 
would require, and especially will it take time 
to train the thousands of aviators who will be 
needed. Perhaps we can in no way be of 
greater service to our allies than by furnishing 
aéroplanes and airmen in great numbers. In 
helping to carry through a successful raid on 
Kiel or Zeebrugge a really clever—and lucky 
—aviator might easily do work that twenty- 
five thousand infantrymen could not get a 
chance to do. . 

Ss 


THE FARMER’S BOY 


HE Bethlehem Steel Corporation has 

made the interesting statement that out 

of three hundred employees holding the 
most responsible positions in the company two 
hundred and sixty-three were born on farms. 
Although a number of them were taken as 
children into towns, many more were reared 
in the country—a fact that gives new force 
to the repeated assertion that the American 
farm is the best training school for American 
boys, because it breeds in them two qualities 
supreme in citizenship: resourcefulness and 
independence. 

We are all prone to lay stress on the tech- 
nicalities of education. We prize the town 
because it gives kindergartens to babies, 
manual-training schools to boys and business 
colleges to young men. It gives free libraries, 
free doctoring and perhaps free dentistry. It 
| gives encouragement for talents of every order, 
keen competition and a wide field of activity. 
| Parents say that they cannot afford to lose 
| those splendid advantages for their children. 
Immigrants say that in the town there is 
, always a helping hand, and that in the country 
| there is no one to depend upon except them- 
| selves. Depending upon ourselves may be the 
most salutary thing in the world, but it is not, 
and never will be, popular. It is losing favor 
| every day in a country that owes its existence, 
its freedom, its best traditions, to the sturdy 
independence of its first settlers and to the 
spirit they transmitted to their sons. . 

The resourcefulness of the farmer’s boy is 
forced upon him by fate. As has been often 
observed, the farmer cannot send for a carpen- 
ter in the next street to put up a shelf, or for 
a locksmith to mend a broken latch, or for a 
builder to patch a hole in the roof. He cannot 
stop on his way home from work to make half 
a dozen convenient purchases. His son learns 
in childhood to do things for himself, because 
there is no one ready and waiting to do them 
for him. He acquires dexterity, and something 
far more important than dexterity—the habit 
of depending in emergencies upon his own 
ingenuity and exertions. He is the master of 
his fate. It takes a good deal to daunt a lad 
who has had to meet the endless exactions of 
a farm. 

Another quality as imperative for good citi- 
zenship as independence is readiness to serve. 
There is nothing in the wide world at once so 
ignoble and so enervating as the plainly ex- 
pressed determination of many Americans to 
do as little as they possibly can for their coun- 
try, in return for its protection and support. 
They are willing to hang out flags and sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner; but they leave 
it to other and better men to make sacrifices 
and brave dangers, while they sit smugly by. 
Now, the farmer’s boy never expects to get 
something for nothing. The first lesson he 
learns in life is that the good old earth yields 
no harvests to slack hands, and by the light of 
| that knowledge he comes to understand that 
| citizenship means giving as well as receiving. 
| There is bred in him a homely dignity that 

makes the beggar’s réle distasteful to his pride. 
| If the ‘‘embattled farmers’’ of Concord and 
| Lexington had been more mindful of their own 
security, the history of our country would 
| read differently. Life was perhaps as dear to 
those plain men as it is to us to-day ; but they 
thought it not too high a price to pay for the 
honor and freedom of their land. 


, a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Fagen pangppenr ge FOR WAR.—The com- 
mittee on coal production of the Council 
of National Defense agreed with the soft-coal 
| operators for a maximum price of three dollars 
|a ton at the mine, with a further reduction for 
government use. Secretary Baker, the chair- 
man of the council, refused to assent to the 
agreement, on the ground that the price was 
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exorbitant. —— The building of submarine 
chasers is progressing more rapidly than the | 
contracts require, and a considerable number | 
of the boats are almost ready.——On July 2 
President Wilson promulgated the regulations | 
that are to govern exemptions from military 
serviee under the selective draft. The local and | 
appeal exemption boards are already appointed. 
The regulations provide for the exclusion of 
Federal officers, workmen in national arsenals | 
or navy yards, sailors in the merchant marine, 
clergymen, and such persons as shall satisfy 
the local boards that they ought to be excluded 
by reason of having persons dependent upon 
their labor. ° 


HINA.—On July 1 Gen. Chang Hsun, 
governor of Anhwei, supported by Hsu 
Shih-chang, one of the late Yuan Shih-kai’s 
ministers and a leader among the military 
governors of the north, surprised Peking by 
seizing the palace of the president, declaring 
., himself dictator and an- 
~ nouncing that Hsuan- 
tung, the boy emperor, 
was restored to the im- 
perial throne. President 
Li Yuan-hung refused to 
resign his office, and, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from 
Tientsin, took refuge in 
the Japanese embassy. 
The situation was alarm- 
“4 ing, for the southof China 
at least is not likely to 
consent to the restoration of the monarchy, and 
a period of civil war seemed the most probable 
result. On July 3, indeed, the republican lead- 
ers of the south, led by Feng Kwo-chang, the 
vice president, issued a manifesto from Shang- 
hai refusing to recognize the monarchy set up 
in Peking. The republican army of Kwangtung 
province began to move northward at the same 
time, ‘and as it advanced along the coast it 
was supported by vessels of the Chinese navy, 
which is apparently loyal to the republic. 
Japanese troops were said to be in considerable | 
numbers in Shantung province, but when this | 
record closed they had not interfered on behalf | 
either of president or emperor. 
e 
PAIN. — The republican sentiment in | 
Spain grows rapidly, owing to widespread 
popular discontent with the existing political 
and economic situation. The King is person- 
ally popular, but he seems not to have the re- 
sources or the personality to deal with a state 
of affairs so complicated. No one can predict | 
what course a revolution would take, since so 
many conflicting elements are present in the 
anti-monarchical party. 
so] 


NTI-NEGRO RIOTS.— A mob of white 
men, determined to drive negro laboring 
men out of East St. Louis, Illinois, got posses- 
sion of the city on July 2 and held it for some 
time in defiance of police and militia. Thirty- 
three negroes and four white men were killed 
and a great many more wounded. Fires started 
during the riot did damage. The trouble was 
owing to the dissatisfaction of the labor element 
in the town with the recent influx of colored 
labor from the South; they believe that the 
negroes are brought thither in order to depress 
the labor market and to be used as strike 
breakers. ° 


ONGRESS.— The Senate Committee 

amended the food control bill by striking 
out the prohibition of beer and wine; the 
President was said to favor that action. — 
The Senate Finance Committee finished the 
redraft of the war revenue bill. The bill pro- 
poses to raise $1,670,000,000. Nearly half of 
that will be got from the taxation of excess 
profits. The income tax will also produce more ; 
the limit of exemption is lowered to $1000 for 
single persons and $2000 for married persons, 
and large incomes are taxed as high as 33 per 
cent. 9 


USSIA.— The Russian Duma voted not 

to dissolve, as the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates wished it to. The 
elections for the new Constituent Assembly 
are fixed for September 30, and the Assembly 
is to meet October 13. It is reported that 
Marshal von Hindenburg has proposed an 
armistice during the election period. 


oS 


HE RAILWAYS.—On June 29 the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission handed down 
a decision refusing the request of the railways 
for permission to raise their freight rates fif- 
teen per cent. The Eastern roads are to be per- 
mitted to increase charges on class rates to 
some extent. The decision was reached by a 
vote of four to two. 





Hsu SHIH-CHANG 





THE GREAT WAR 


(From June 28 to July 4) 


Two more nations have virtually joined the 
war against the Central Powers—Brazil and 
Greece. In neither case was there a formal 
declaration of war, but on June 28 Brazil 


| after he was recalled to power at Athens was 


| and Petrograd agree that the advance was over 





revoked its decree of neutrality as between 


Germany and the nations of the Entente, and 
vessels of the Brazilian navy were said to be 
| acting in concert with our own ships in pa- 
| trolling the Atlantic. 

One of the first things that M. Venizelos did 


to instruct the Greek representatives at Berlin, 
Vienna, Sofia and Constantinople to break 
diplomatic relations with the governments to 
which they were accredited. Additional Greek 
troops have been called out, and Premier 
Venizelos declared in his speech to the crown 
on taking office that the first duty was to drive 
the Bulgars out of Macedonia. The complete 
codperation of the Greek army with the Allied 
forces at Saloniki is expected. 

The situation at Athens was so satisfactory 
to the Allies that M. Jonnart, the Entente 
commissioner, returned to France. The French 
naval forces have returned to Greece certain 
light naval craft that were seized when rela- 
tions between Constantine and the Allies were 
so strained. 

Along the western front the British and 
Canadian forces continued to encircle Lens. 
They took Avion, which is south of the city, 
and advanced along both banks of the Souchez 
River. Lens has been converted into a fortress 
guarded by machine guns, and the British hesi- 
tate to make a frontal attack; but not many 
more gains will be necessary in order to 
‘*squeeze’’ the Germans out of the city. The 
British also made a lively attack on Oppy, 
between Lens and Arras, and won some first- 
line trenches. 

The Germans were active at Verdun once 
more and made some very determined assaults 
at Dead Man’s Hill and Hill 304. They gained 
some ground, but on the whole the French held 
their positions firmly. 

Some of the most interesting news of the 
week came from Russia, for the army of Gen. 
Brussiloff resumed the offensive in Galicia, and 
took the town of Koniuchy on the Zlota Lipa 
River with more than eighteen thousand pris- 
oners. That indicates a lively battle, and Berlin 


a front of about eighteen miles. Kerenski, the 
minister of war, was with the troops, and is 
said to have led them to the attack. Gen. 
Brussiloff’s offensive is aimed at Lemberg, 
which is about fifty miles from his front. The | 
renewed activity of the Russians cheered the | 
Allied nations a good deal, since it indicated 
the success of Kerenski’s efforts to restore dis- 
cipline and enthusiasm among the soldiers. 

Gen. Pershing reported to the War Depart- 
ment that the entire division that was dis- 
patched from this country had reached France 
@©inter't Fitm service in safety. It is under the 
command of Gen. William 
L. Sibertof Panama Canal 
fame. The American sol- 
diers had a most enthusi- 
astic welcome from the 
French people, especially 
at Paris, where a detach- 
ment helped celebrate the 
Fourth of July, and they 
have favorably impress- 
ed French and British 
Gen. Wm. L. SiBeRT military men. The Navy 
Department announced that the transports in 
which the American soldiers went to France 
were twice attacked by German submarines, 
but that the naval convoys had driven off the 
U-boats and sunk at least one of them. 

The submarines took somewhat less than 
their usual toll. According to official reports, 
they sunk twenty British ships, five French 
and one Italian. The French cruiser Kléber 
was sunk by hitting a mine. Thirty-eight of 
the crew were lost. London heard that four 
Swedish ships had been sunk. 

German airships bombed Harwich, England, 
on July 4 and killed eleven persons. Two of 
the aircraft were brought down by the British 
fliers. 

Great Britain has extended the danger zone 
in the North Sea by a new set of rules in 
force July 4. Holland protested on the ground 
that between the German and British danger 
zones there was now no safe passage for Dutch 
ships across the North Sea. 

Gen. Allenby, hitherto in command in front 
of Arras, has been sent to Egypt to take com- 
mand of the expeditionary force in Palestine. 
It was reported that British airmen had 
bombed the Turkish army headquarters out- 
side of Jerusalem. 

Bohemian delegates to the Stockholm con- 
ference of Socialists declared for the autonomy 
of Bohemia, Finland, Poland and the Ukraine, 
the reéstablishment of Belgium and Serbia, 
and a plebiscite to decide the future of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 












The Mesopotamia Commission, which was | 
appointed to investigate the failure of the 
British expedition against Bagdad and the 
surrender of Gen. Townshend’s force at Kut el 
Amara, has reported that the responsibility 
for pushing the advance with inadequate 
transport and equipment rests primarily on 
Gen. Sir John Nixon. It found Lord Har- 
dinge, then the Viceroy of India, and Gen. Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, the commander in chief 
there, guilty of laxness in supplying the ex- 
pedition, and of failure to appreciate the re- 
quirements of the situation. The report made 











a considerable sensation in England. 


Four Hudson Super-Six Specials raced at Cin- 
cinnati. All four finished in the prize money: 
First, in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and 
Ninth in the 250-mile classic. 


At Chicago on June 16, Ralph Mulford in a 


Hadson Super-Six Special broke the American 
speedway records for 150 and 200 miles. For 200 
miles he averaged 104 miles an hour—faster than 
any car ever traveled such a distance before. 


The Hudsons made these records through endurance. 
For they are not fast cars as racing cars go. Most race 
specials have more speed. Yet racing engineers, experi- 
menting for years, have never been able to build a car to go 
as far as Mulford’s Super-Six Special did, at such speed. 
They could build speed in abundance into their cars—but 
not sufficient endurance. 


Hudson controls the motor patent that reduces vibration 
toa minimum. That explains its matchless endurance. 


How We Built the Hudson Racers 


Most people conceive a car capable of such enormous speed feats 
as a monstrous motor creation, unlike any car in ordinary use. Most 
of them are—entirely foreign to any design feasible for stock production. 
Engineers built them over tedious months at huge costs of material, 
labor and experimentation. 


But-the Hudson Super-Six Specials, which made these speedway 
records, were built from our stock cars. Any of the 37,000 Super-Sixes 
now in the hands of owners could be so converted at nominal cost. That 
is why Hudson race performance is so significant. 


Yet the Hudson was not designed for racing. The speedway was 
an afterthought, suggested by its great endurance, and the success inde- 
pendent speedway drivers had with Hudsons. Nor do we urge you to 
buy a Hudson as a race car. You don’t want to drive 200 miles at the 
rate of 104 miles an hour. 


But you do want a car with the qualities of endurance and power, 
which make such a feat possible. Hudson racing performance really is 
another endurance test—a different way of telling the same story as it 
told last year in twice breaking the transcontinental record in one con- 
tinuous trip from San Francisco to New York and return in 10 days 
and 21 hours; in breaking the 24-hour run by 52 per cent; in traveling 
the fastest mile for a stock chassis, at the rate of 102!4 miles per hour. 


You want a car to endure, to give you long service, to go when 
you want it, and as fast and far as you want it. But we have not time 
to demonstrate the Super-Six endurance in that sort of usage. It would 
require years of constant use. We must subject it to frightful stresses 
in short, explosive efforts to show you the endurance that will serve 
you for years in ordinary use. 


The car that holds all these records guarantees long service, de- 
pendability, low upkeep and adaptability to any motor requirement. 


Don’t you think the Hudson Super-Six which has established these 
records, is the car you want to own? 








(All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 





Speedway’s Crushing Tests 
Prove Super-Six Endurance 


Phacton, F-pacsengee $1650 Town Car Landaulet . $3025 

dst - 1750 Limousine .... . 2925 
Cabriolet, ‘S-pacsenger - 1950 Li ine Landaulet . 3025 
Touring Sedan . 2175 Te Ga sw ee 2925 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Micuican 
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A SONG FROM THE ASHES 


By Jeannie Pendleton Hall | 


[The Marseillaise, played, for the first time since 
the war began, in one of the French towns lately 
reconquered for France.] 


HE broken, sad French town looked gay 
again ; ‘ 
Two years, that seemed two centuries, and 
more 
Had ravaged it, but joy now touched her pain, 
Half healed the aching sore. 


Great things had come about: the troops were 
crowned 
With victory here and there; the foe ranged 


ar 
From this wrecked village ; people told around 
Good tidings from the war. 


The — chief, and that stanch soldier 
orm 


Who led her forces, moved the country 
through — 
To mark the blighting furrow of the storm, 
To hearten men anew. 


The soldiery stands trim in hollow square ; 
The- women mend their gowns and bear 


away : 
Their thin, white babies to the scene, while 
Jare 
A while takes holiday. 


Tricolor, brave, if ragged, white, red, blue 
Snaps in each wind gust, and on every height 

Flags that have lurked in shadows get their due 
And merrily front the light. 


—_ now! ”’—the guests are drawing 
nigh 


When, hark! O greeting worthiest of them!— 
A few rich trumpet notes lift up their cry, 
There at the regiment’s hem; 


Song in a songless village ; and that one 
Most yearned for all those weary, dreary 


days; 
The call of France, ne’er flouted by a son; 
It is the Marseillaise! 


On the stern leader’s cheek there waits a tear 
Ready to cross it, while the statesman’s 


brow : 
Pales with deep feeling, and the brown cheeks 
near 
Wear sudden splashes now. 


Ah ene soldier folk, ah, sobbing wives, 
Needs that fine hymn of patriotism to say, 

“Awake to glory?”—you, whose very lives 
For your proud courage pay? 


Wars come, wars go; the daisy flowers will fill 
Those trenches; maimed but sturdy men 
shall raise 
Your fallen villages, and, valiant still, 
Whistle the Marseillaise! 


eso 


EFFICIENCY IN LIFE 


FFICIENCY .is the word of the hour. 
There are efficiency schools and books 
and courses; efficiency lectures and 
teachers and doctors. There is now 
abroad a young army of efficiency en- 
gineers who will set your desk near 

your base of supplies and arrange your tools to 

conserve your motions; who will teach your office 
boy how to fold circulars in one move instead of 
three; who will buy your materials with economy 
and dispatch ; who will order your books and save 
your postage stamps, and do other laudable things. 

But efficiency in life is a different matter. None 
of us would be willing to live our days according 
to a set programme—so many minutes for conver- 
sation, so many outdoors, so many for those home 
tasks that are sometimes duty and sometimes clear 
joy. How, then, can a life be efficient yet escape 
being mechanical? Does not such unmethodical 
living make for waste and inefficiency? 

Notif you observe certain great principles. 

In the first place, every life should have a pur- 
pose toward which it is living—something that it 
is striving to become in itsel/f—something that 














it definitely aims to contribute to the world life. | 
Right here at the beginning we discover the lack | 


in many lives. They drift on year to year, with no | ben Ali es Senussi. He was an Arab who was 


clear goal ahead. Business plans definitely for 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred years; no business 
ever succeeded without building for the future. 


| hands and fill your eyes with dust, and you don’t 
roll up your sleeves and pin up your skirts for 
them. You can do a nice, self-respecting day’s 
work, and then leave it behind you. O Miss Har- 
| riet, I guess you couldn’t understand. You like 
dishes and dishy things. I feel like an exile es- 
caped from Siberia.” 

So Luella left her dishes and went to the city. 
Miss Harriet had gay scraps of notes from her for 
a time: “5 P.M.—and five blissful days without a 
pot or pan in them!” “Seven weeks since I’ve 
looked a kettle in the face.” Sometimes they were 
different: ‘‘We had creamed oysters on toast for 
supper. That is, collectively. I had one oyster on 
mine. Jess Peters had one anda third. But I didn’t 
wash the sa’ or?” 

In July Luella came home for two weeks. She 
looked thin. 

“Tt’s because I’ve been learning so many things,” 
she assured Miss Harriet, upon her first call. “My, 
the things I’ve learned! They’d make your head 
spin! I learned a lot about dishes, among other 
things.” 

“Dishes!” Miss Harriet echoed. 

“Yes. I learned—that they are the other side of 
—home, Miss Harriet. The warp and woof, I sup- 
pose. What you pay for being with your own folks, 
and having people drop in, and running out in the 
kitchen to ‘toss up’ things; and special suppers 
for birthdays and Sundays—oh, the dear Sundays, 
Miss Harriet!” 

“Why, Luella!” Miss Harriet cried incredu- 
lously. 3 
| “Ves,” Luella responded. “It’s true. But I 
| shouldn’t have learned it if I hadn’t had those 
; months.” 

es 


VISITED BY A LION 


"Tania is plenty of danger in training wild 
animals; nevertheless, in many cases those 
who work among the carnivores owe their 
lives to the good temper. of their charges. In that 
connection Mr. Carl Hagenbeck records in Beasts 
and Men an adventure that would alarm even the 
most courageous. 

In the beginning of the sixties, writes Mr. 
Hagenbeck, I was bringing from Cologne to Ham- 
burg a large collection of animals. Among them 


_| was a four-year-old lion. It was placed in a great 


kennel and, together with all the other animals, 
was installed in the railway van. A man named 
Druard was in charge of the animals during the 
journey. When everything was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, he closed the door of the van and made 
himself comfortable. 

The train rumbled on through the night and the 
unsuspecting keeper dozed peacefully. Suddenly 
he felt a great weight upon his chest, and woke 
with a start. In the darkness, not a yard from him, 
there shone two greenish lights, and he could 
dimly see the shaggy outline of the lion’s mane. 
In some way the fastening of its cage had become 
disarranged and the huge beast had escaped. 

Druard was a trainer of long experience, and he 
knew that this lion was good-tempered. So he de- 
cided at once that the best thing todo was somehow 
or other to tie the animal up. For the rest he must 
share the place with the lion until the next station, 
and make the best of his awkward situation. 

Fortunately, no trouble broke out between the 
lion and the other animals. Had anything of that 
sort occurred, the man would never have lived to 
tell the tale. Druard quietly untied a sash that he 
wore round his body and placed it round the lion’s 
neck. Then groping his way through the dark and 
jolting van he succeeded in fastening the other 
end of the sash to the handle of the door. At the 
next station he sounded the alarm, and when lights 
were brought led the lion back to its cage. 
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CONCERNING THE SENUSSI 


HE Senussi Arabs, who gave the British in 
Egypt a good deal of trouble before they 





How many of us plan that way to be strong and | 


joyous and capable men and women? 

In the second place, the efficient life will take 
account of stock once in a while and discard the 
things that are valueless for its purpose. Most of 
us waste uncounted hours with persons who mean 
nothing to us. They merely happen to be in our 
vicinity. And meanwhile there are other persons 
who need us and whom we need, and we regret 
that we have no time for them. The same thing is 
true of books, of pleasures, of many other things. 
Look over your life, and see. 

And, finally, a life cannot be really and greatly 
efficient unless it is in contact with the Source 
of Power. If a telegraph or telephone wire is 
grounded the message cannot reach us. Too often 
our spiritual “wires” are grounded—covered bya 
drift of little, unimportant things, not harmful in 
themselves, but fatal in the end because they have 
kept us from God. To keep the current clear be- 
tween Géd and the soul—this is the fundamental 
necessity of the efficient life. 


og? 
WHAT LUELLA LEARNED 


O mops,” Luella said, counting upon her 
fingers, “no brooms, no dustbrushes, 
no silver polish, no bread pans, and all 
the rest of my hundred reasons for joy 

_ is just dishes. Think of all the weeks 
of my young life I’ve spent on dishes, 

Miss Harriet! Two hours a day, fourteen hours 

a week, seven hundred and twenty-eight hours a 

year, ever since I was eight years old! Why, that’s 

nearly a whole year of my twenty that I’ve spent 
on dishes — specializing on pots and pans and 
spiders! Do you wonder that I’m wild with delight 
at being free at last? If I don’t get quieted down 
before I reach Seymour & Hazelton’s, I’m afraid 

I'll lose my position after all; they wouldn’t believe 

I could work. I think I’ll make out my dishwash- 

ing record as proof. Will you witness it for me?” 
“Child, child!” said Miss Harriet. She was laugh- 

ing, but there was a wistful look on her face. 
“Which means, being interpreted,” said Luella, 

*«*What a foolish, ignorant, young thing you are!’ 

Z know your language, Miss Harriet.” 

“But you’re going to spend eight hours a day 
over a typewriter,” Miss Harriet suggested. 

“Tl be free!’ Luella declared. “You don’t have 
to wash typewriters and dig out their corners and 
boil them in soap powder. They don’t chap your 














were finally defeated at Gibra, are a very 

interesting sect of Moslems. Of them the bulletin 
of the National Geographic Society says: 

The sect was founded in 1835 by Sidi Mahomet 


counted a lineal descendant of the Prophet, and 
he had gained a great reputation for sanctity. He 
began his propaganda at Mecca, where his marked 
success provoked so much jealousy among other 
holy men that he had to leave the Holy City and 
make his way to Egypt. 

At Alexandria Senussi established a sawia, or 
monastery, which attracted a large number of 
zealots. The Sheik ul Islam at Cairo excommuni- 
cated Senussi, who fied across the Libyan Desert 
to Jeb el Akhdar, near Bengazi, on the north 
coast of Tripoli. Here he set up another sawia. 
He died in 1859, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahomet, who ruled the sect until 1902. Sheik 
Senussi wished to free the Moslem faith from the 
many abuses that had crept into it and to liberate 
all Moslem communities, especially those in Africa, 
from foreign rule; all this was to be accomplished 
by a widespread holy war, after which Islam was 
to be restored to its primitive austerity and vigor. 

On his deathbed Sheik Senussi proclaimed his son 
and successor, Mahomet, to be the long-expected 
Mahdi, whose advent had been prophesied by the 
founder of the faith. This prophecy says that a 
great prophet shall arise, who will be the Prophet 
himself reincarnated, shortly before the end of the 
world; and that under his leadership the whole of 
mankind shall be gathered into the fold of Allah. 

The circumstances of Mahomet Senussi’s early 
life coincide with the qualifications by which the 
great Prophet had declared that the new leader 
might be singled out. His parents were named 
Mahomet and Fatima, as had been foretold; he 
was a direct descendant of Mahomet; he had lived 
for several years as a hermit; he had the “high 
nose and open face” of the prophecy, the V-shaped 
opening in his teeth, and the purple mole between 
his shoulders that signified the favor of Allah. It 
is not strange, therefore, that his appeal to the 
fanatical was such as to give the Senussi their 
highest power under his rule; for he was, in addi- 
tion, a man of strong personality and of remark- 
able foresight, and was also an excellent organizer 
and administrator. 

Within two years of his accession he was so 
strong that he proclaimed an edict of excommu- 
nication against Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey 
and Commander of the Faithful, on account of 
the closeness of his relations with the European 
powers. 

He abandoned Bengazi and built at Jarabub, 
on the frontier between Bengazi and Egypt, a 
strongly fortified sawia. Here he established fac- 
tories and war depots. Here, too, was deposited 
the liberal tribute paid to the sect by the faithful; 
and the war chests of the Senussi have passed into 





Oriental language as the symbol of overtiowing 


riches, At the sawia were many slaves, who, with 
the animals, were branded to signify consecration 
to Islam. 

No European has ever set foot in Jarabub, nor 
has any European eye even lighted upon its walls. 
Nachtigal, Duveyrier and Rohlfs all essayed the 
journey, but all were turned back by the brother- 
hood before they had even sighted the goal. In all 
the wars that have taken place in the region fruit- 
less attempts have been made to intrigue with the 
Senussi, especially by the Germans, but to no 
avail. When they fight, it is under the banner of 
Islam and in the defense of the faith—not for the 
benefit of any foreign nation. 

Among the Senussi are no poor; they harbor no 
hermits or would-be saints ; they have a keen sense 
of humor; their only dissipations are tea and per- 
fumery; they do not smoke; and, of course, like 
all good Moslems, they use no alcohol. They speak 
a Tunisian Arabic dialect, they are physically well 
set-up and smart, and above all they are convinced 
that Africa belongs to the Prophet, and one day 
shall all be his. 
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Irate Passenger (as the train moves out)—Why didn’t 
you put my luggage in, you blithering old ass? 
Porter — There’s mair sense in yer trunk than there 
is in yer heid, mon. It’s you that’s in the wrang train! 
—Harry Low in the Sketch. 
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THE REVOLT OF MRS. LIBBY 


Tee better to see over a growing pile of stove 
wood in Jotham Libby’s yard, Caleb Peaslee 
craned his neck. From the farther side of the 
pile came the sound of an axe plied industriously, 
and then the perspiring head and shoulders of 
Mr. Libby came into view. Caleb grinned as he 
watched. 

“Gittin’ quite a pile of it manufactured ahead, 
ain’t you, Jotham?” he inquired. 

Mr. Libby started nervously and let his axe fall 
upon the block as he did so. He removed his hat 
and puffed audibly as he approached the fence 
where Caleb stood. 

“DPve got quite a pile, that’s a fact,” he admitted 
with a touch of pride. Then he colored a little and 
faced Caleb with a sheepish grin. “I ain’t lottin’ on 
lettin’ my wife get out of stove wood again—not 
for one spell, anyway.” 

Caleb composed himself to listen. 

“What’ve you been doin’ now that Mis’ Libby’s 
had to train you for?” he demanded. “You might’s 
well own up; if ye don’t I shall ask her.” 

Jotham reddened again.‘‘I ought to be ashamed,” 
he began haltingly, “and I be ashamed. I don’t want 
you to think I ain’t. But there’s so many things to 
do on a farm this time of year a man gets into the 
way of doin’ the things that crowd him wust; you 
know how ’tis yourself.” 

Mr. Peaslee agreed heartily. 

“Well,” resumed Jotham, visibly encouraged, 
“I’ve got into the habit of thinkin’ that ’twa’n’t so 
much matter if I didn’t tend out on the stove for 
every stick of wood that was burnt long’s there 
was so many other things to do. Course I cal’late 
to keep wood ahead for my wife, but she’s always 
gone out into the yard and got ’nough together for 
herself if I didn’t happen to do it, and I guess 
likely I’ve got kind of slack. Of course, she’s sput- 
tered and threatened me a hundud times with what 
she’d do, but she never done anything till yester- 
day. 

“Yest’day mornin’ I was out to the barn, gettin’ 
the harnesses onto the hosses early, ’count of 
havin’ Jake Piper and Wendell Cooper comin’ to 
help me for the day, when she come to the kitchen 
door and hollered to me. 

“*T want you should get me some wood ’fore you 
go away,’ s’she. ‘There ain’t hardly a stick here. 
I’ve got to do some bakin’ if you’re cal’latin’ to 
have them men stop to dinner.’ 

“T made some answer, and kep’ on harnessin’. 
I meant to do it when I got them fellers set to 
work, but I didn’t charge my mind with it. I never 
thought of it again till noon. 

“But when we got to the house, ’bout famished,’”’ 
Mr. Libby continued glumly, “it was fetched home 
to me all right. I took the harnesses off’n the 
hosses and fed ’em while Jake and Wendell went 
into the house to get ready for dinner. When I 
come out of the barn they was both out on the 
porch lookin’ kind of tickled and red. I had mis- 
givin’s that minute, but I never had any idea what 
was wrong. 

“Well, boys,’ s’I, ‘come along in and we’ll eat, 
and get back to work as soon’s we can.’ And with 
that, I stepped into the kitchen—and, Kellup, I 
hope I’ll never have another feelin’ like I had right 
then and there. There wa’n’t any signs of dinner 
anywheres. The stove was stone-cold, and on the 
front of it she’d stuck a big placard: 

NO WOOD—NO FIRE! NO FIRE—NO DINNER! 
I’ve gone up to Abner’s for the day. 

“Well,” finished Mr. Libby shamefacedly, ‘‘that’s 
about the whole on’t. Jake and Wendell managed 
not to make fun of me right to my face, and I 
turned it off best I could. I told ’em I guessed 
they’d have to go home to dinner, bein’s my wife’d 
gone away. But it’s too much to hope they’ll keep 
still ’bout it; so I’m willin’ to tell you the rights of 











it myself. But I’ll tell you one thing: if there’s a 
woman in Dilmouth that lacks for wood again, her 
name won’t be Mis’ Jotham Libby.” 
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SOME FAMOUS PENS 


Piotr oess who are especially interested in a 
bill passed by Congress often receive from 
the President, as a souvenir, the pen with 
which he signed the document. The pen with which 
President Wilson signed the declaration of war on 
April 6 will undoubtedly be treasured as an object 
of great value, and will probably be gazed upon 
with awe by future generations. 

One of the best-known pens in the United States 
is owned by Mr. Isaac B. Reed of New York, 
who at one time refused to sell it for seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Its value arises from the 
fact that, aside from having been used by both 
Lincoln and Grant, it was made from a carved 
box in which the young George Washington kept 
parts of his surveying instruments. The box itself 
was made from the lid of a desk that belonged 
to the captain of the Mayflower. 

The treaty of Paris was signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries with a pen now owned by the Empress 


Eugénie. It was made from a golden eagle’s quill 
used by Charles Dickens were sold at auction for 
one hundred and two hundred dollars respectively ; 
one used by Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford brought 

In the Berlin museum is the pen with which 
Queen Louise of Prussia signed her will, and be- 
side it is the one with which the grandfather of the 
Augusta telling about the victory at Sedan. 

Ten years ago the marriage register of Mr. Ward, 
son of Lord Bangor, was signed with the pen that 
This pen, which has been used several times in 
the Ward family, for the signing of marriage regis- 
ters, was obtained by a former Lord Bangor, when, 
the important conference. 

As the value of a pen increases in proportion 
with the importance of the document on which it 
concludes the present war is signed should bring 
a price that would help, somewhat at least, in alle- 
viating the suffering that the war has caused. 

“HELLO, ROVER!” 

English dog fancier and breeder, says 
Answers, uses the telephone in connection 
manner. Close to the kennels is the kennel man’s 
house, and a telephone arrangement has been set 
up in every kennel. In case the dogs are noisy at 
of these instruments, and very soon the din sub- 
sides and the dogs go to sleep. They hear the voice 
of authority and obey. Sometimes a dog cries for 

That is not the only case in which an owner has 
used the telephone for communicating with his 
dog. Many readers of The Companion probably 

A lady who went to see a friend that lived a mile 
or more from her home took with her a little brown 
cocker spaniel. The dog was relegated to the 
forgot him. As soon as her friend found out what 
had happened she tried to persuade the dog to go 
home, but with no success. He evidently thought 
whimpering about the place and refused to go. 

After a while the lady telephoned to the dog’s 
mistress to let her know his whereabouts. 
of the boys held him while another put the receiver 
to his ear. 

Then his mistress whistled, and said, “Come 
gled out of the boy’s arms and, the moment he 
was free, made a bee line for home! 

es 
EW England, if we may accept the testimony 
of the Hardwick (Vermont) Gazette, will 
not let itself be outdone by ancient Greece. 
birds came to peck at them, has his worthy rival 
in Timothy Tripe, a Bellows Falls sign painter. 

Tripe completed a mail-order course in sign 
and incidentally to get a little free advertising, he 
painted a board fence on the side of a barn that 
faced on the main street. It was a success artisti- 

It looked so natural that several farmers skinned 
their knuckles trying to hitch their teams to it, 
and numberless English sparrows wore themselves 
the side of the barn, hit the ground, assume a 
worried expression, and fly away. 

The climax came recently. Tripe has a vicious 
chased a book agent down the street. The stranger, 
in trying to get away, attempted to jump the fence, 
and drove his head into the barn. He recovered 
result. 

o > 
HE HAD HIS ORDERS 
“ N English Home Secretary who once had occa- 
British weekly, declared it to be the least 
corruptible body of its kind in existence. In proof 

A young constable fresh from Scotland was on 
duty in the West End of London, and had instruc- 
tions to stop the traffic, as royalty was expected. 
the way to the theatre put her head out of the 
window of her electric brougham and called to 
the constable to let her pass. 

“But I’m the wife of a Cabinet minister.” 

“T canna help that, ma’am,” said the Scot. “I 
could not let you pass even if you were the wife of 


and studded with gold and diamonds. Two pens 
about forty-five dollars. 
present Kaiser wrote his famous letter to Queen 
the diplomats used in signing the treaty of Vienna. 
as Lord Castlereagh’s secretary, he was present at 
is used, the one with which the treaty of peace that 
oS 
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A with his kennels in a novel and very effective 
night, the kennel man speaks to the dogs by means 
loneliness, and the same means bring him comfort. 
know of instances similar to the following: 
kitchen while she stayed, and when she left she 
his mistress was hiding somewhere, for he went 

“Bring him to the telephone,” was the reply. One 
home at once, Rover!” Immediately the dog wrig- 

A VERMONT GENIUS 
Zeuxis, who painted grapes so naturally that the 
painting a few days ago, and to show his skill, 
cally, but it got Tripe into trouble. 
out trying to alight on it. They would slip down 
bulldog, named Francis X. Bushman. The dog 
sufficiently to consult a lawyer, and a lawsuit may 
sion to defend the London police, says a 

he narrated the following incident: 

A lady who was unceremoniously “held up” on 

“T canna do it, ma’am,” the policeman said. 
a Presbyterian minister.” 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. Greek, reek, eke. Reduce, educe, cue. 

2. Kitsap, Isanti, Greene, Mercer, Arenac, Sa- 
line—Pierce. 

3. Fresh,man—freshman. Fan, fare — fanfare. 
Gang, way—gangway. 

4. Feet. 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR FOUND THE WAY 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NE perfect summer day Father Bear 

and Mother Bear were obliged to go on 

a journey and leave Little Bear at home. 

‘Do not play too hard,’’ said Mother Bear, 

‘and lie down and take a nap at noon, so you 

will be rested. Father Bear and I have planned 
a beautiful surprise for you.’’ 

Then Mother Bear told Little Bear that the 
coming night was Midsummer’s Eve, when all 
the friends and neighbors would meet in the 
heart of the ancient forest to make merry at 
the Forest Festival. ‘‘If we get home in time,’’ 
promised Mother Bear, ‘‘we shall take you to 
join in the fun; so remember what I say, and 
take a nap at noon.’’ 

Little Bear loved adventure; so his eyes 
shone as he stood before his father and his 
mother and said, ‘‘Please do not come after 
me; please let me meet you there!’’ 

Mother Bear looked at Father Bear, and 
Father Bear looked at Mother Bear. She shook 
her head; but Father Bear nodded. ‘‘Son 
Bear, ’’ said he, ‘‘that was bravely spoken. To 
reach the wide green of the ancient forest in 
time for the Forest Festival, it is only necessary 
to travel the Road of the Loving Heart by the 
Golden Rule. Start early, and we will meet 
you there.’’ 

‘‘O Father Bear!’’ cautioned Mother Bear. 
“Tt is a long road for Little Bear to travel 
alone—a long road! I shall worry if Little 
Bear goes on such a journey alone.’’ 

‘*It is a safe road, though; it is the main 





THE FAIRY OF THE FOUNTAIN 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


E Fairy of the Fountain and the Little 

Boy of the Fountain are not the same. 

The Little Boy of the Fountain is a small 

image who sits by the waters, day in and day 

out, with uplifted finger, beckoning the birds 

to drink or bathe in the basin that 
he holds in his lap. 

And how many, many birds come 
at his mute call! Freda could tell 
you, for she is always watching for 
such things. But how the fairy got 
there, or where she really came from, 
Freda never knew. 

According to the little girl herself, 
it all happened in this way: As she 
was sitting one morning by the foun- 
tain, feeding the goldfish, she fell to 
wondering what it was that made the 
water bubble up in the basin in such 
a queer way. Of course grandmother 
could explain it all; but then that 
would stop the wondering, which in 
itself was such fun! Suddenly a wild 
canary flew toward her, and perched 
on the finger of the Little Boy of the 
Fountain; but the strangest thing 
was that, instead of singing Freda a 
song, it began to speak to her! 

‘* Little girl,’’ it said, ‘‘shut your 
eyes for just a moment.’’ 

Freda did so, and when she opened 
them again, behold, standing right 
on the edge of the basin, was the 
tiniest and the loveliest little figure 
that you can imagine! 

‘*Tam the Fairy of the Fountain,’’ 
the little creature said at once. ‘‘ You 
were wondering what made the 
water bubble up in such a funny 
way. It is I who make it do that, 





highway,’’ continued Father 
Bear. ‘‘ Be polite to all whom you 
meet, Son Bear—polite and kind 
—and no harm shall befall you. Do as Mother 
Bear says: when the sun is directly over our 
house, lie down and take a nap. Then fare 
forth on your journey. Many a time you 
have traveled with us the Road of the Loving 
Heart, all the way from our gate to the wide 
green. You shall journey alone to meet us 
there. ’’ 

When Father Bear and Mother Bear were 
gone, Little Bear sat quietly on his own door- 
step, thinking of his great adventure. When 
the sun was high in the sky he ate his bow] of 
porridge ; and by the time the sun was directly 
over his little house he cuddled down and closed 
his eyes. He thought he could not go to sleep, 
but he did. He might have slept a long time, 
only Mother Robin soon called to him, ‘‘Wake 
up! Wake up!’’ And he did wake up. 

Little Bear felt solemn and important and 
a wee bit frightened when his front gate closed 
behind him click! click! and he was alone on 
the Road of the Loving Heart. Before he had 
gone many steps he saw a toad resting by the 
wayside, tired, dusty and wretched. 

‘*What is the trouble, Friend Toad?’’ asked 
Little Bear. 

‘*T am thirsty,’’ answered the toad. 

‘*You shall have water!’’ promised Little 
Bear. He knew that toads drink through their 
skins and in no other way; so he ran in search 
of a spring, found one, and filled two pitcher- 
plant blossoms with water to pour over the 
toad. Friend Toad took that water in through 
his skin and was soon plump and comfortable. 





‘*Will you let me play some day with your 
little golden churn ?’’ 

‘“*T wish I could,’”’ said the fairy good- 
naturedly, ‘‘but you would never be able to 
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THE BIRD PERCHED ON THE FINGER OF THE LITTLE 
BOY OF THE FOUNTAIN 


with my little golden churn. If you don’t| get down through such a tiny little hole. Still, 
believe me, just notice how still the water is} you may try it if you wish.” 
now, while I am talking to you!’’? And sure| But Freda could only succeed in getting the 


enough, the rippling sound had quite ceased. 


At first Freda felt very shy in the presence 


end of one finger down the water pipe. 
**Can’t you bring your churn up here?’’ she 


of so strange a visitor, but at last she found | asked, as she shook the water from her finger. 


her voice and asked the fairy a question. 


The fairy shook her head. ‘‘I should be 
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He thanked Little Bear and went 
on his way rejoicing. 

Before Little Bear had gone far 
beyond the bridge that crosses the 
brook where the little spotted trout 
live, he heard baby robins crying and 
Father Robin calling for help. Into 
the forest plunged Little Bear to find oyt what 
was the trouble. He had not gone far before 
he discovered that Mother Robin had caught 
her foot in a string woven into the nest and 
was hanging head downward, helpless. Little 
Bear climbed the tree, gently released Mother 
Robin’s foot and helped her to a resting place 
upon a branch. Then he scooted back to the 
road as fast as he could go, calling over his 
shoulder, when the robins thanked him, that 
he was glad to help. 

Next came Stranger Wildcat growling along, 
limping along, scolding at every step. Little 
Bear did not like to meet him, but he had to, 
or run and hide in the forest. 

‘**Are you afraid of me?’’ inquired Stranger 
Wildcat when he met Little Bear. Little Bear 
was afraid, but before he was obliged to speak, 
the stranger continued : ‘‘ Everyone is afraid of 
me and won’t help. I have a sliver in the back 
of my hind foot! I cannot get it out, and no 
one will take it out for me! Er-r-row ! Mer- 
yeow!’? 

Little Bear was sorry in a minute about that 
sliver, but his voice trembled when he offered 
to remove it from Stranger Wildcat’s foot. 

**Don’t worry, I shall not bite you,’’ prom- 
ised Stranger Wildcat, when Little Bear pulled 
out the sliver. ‘‘I thank you, I thank you!’’ 
he went on, when Little Bear had pulled out 
the sliver. ‘‘And if ever your mother needs 
anyone to hold your nose when she gives you 
catnip tea at bedtime, send for me!’’ 

Away went Stranger Wildcat growling and 
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afraid of losing it, and then all my fun would 
be spoiled forever and ever and ever.’’ 

‘*I’m sure that if you did lose it my grand- 
mother would let me get you another one,’’ 
argued Freda. 

But the fairy remained firm. ‘‘There isn’t 
another one like it to be found outside of fairy- 
land,’’ she said, ‘‘and they are scarce enough 
there. ’’ 

‘*How big is it?’? asked Freda. ‘‘ And is it 
all bright and shining?”’ 

‘*Tt’s bigger than a thimble, ’’ said the fairy, 
‘sand brighter than any star.’’ 

**Oh, how I wish I could see it!’’ exclaimed 

Freda, clasping her hands. 
‘*Well,’’ said the fairy, relenting, ‘‘I’ll bring 
it just for a moment to the top of 
the basin if, as soon as you have 
seen it, you will shut your eyes 
again while you count ten.’’ 

Freda promised, and before she 
could have believed it possible, the 
fairy drew to the top of the water 
pipe the most wonderful little churn 
—just a little bigger than a thimble 
and brighter than any star. ‘‘Now 
close your eyes,’’ she said to Freda. 

Freda did as she had promised; 
and when she opened her eyes once 
more there was no fairy anywhere 
to be seen—only a wee yellow bird 
perched on ‘the finger of the Little 
Boy of the Fountain. The bird trilled 
forth a sweet note or two and then 
disappeared. And almost immedi- 
ately the water began to ripple again 
in the basin where the goldfish were 
at play. 

So Freda will tell you that now she 
knows just how it happens that the water 
comes bubbling up: that it is a little fairy 
churning away at a golden churn. If anyone 
tells Freda that she must have been asleep and 
dreaming, she answers that if she had been 
asleep she would surely have fallen into the 
fountain and got most dreadfully wet. 
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A SONG FOR THE SEA 
BY ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 


Summer is burning the grasses brown; 
Streets are sultry as streets can be. 
So let us go from the dusty town 
Down to the shore of the surging sea, 
To the wind-blown beach of the dear 
old sea. 


There is plenty of room on the yellow 
sands 
For all the laddies and lassies wee. 
There is plenty of work for little hands 
Building their walls along the sea, 
Forts and towers by the big blue sea. 





grumbling, and on traveled Little Bear until 
he heard moans of distress beyond a ledge of 
rocks. Little Bear peeped round the rocks, and 
there he saw huge old Grandfather Grizzly 
stretched out, trying to take a nap. He was 
unable to sleep because flies were bothering 
him. 

‘“*Aha!l’’ exclaimed Grandfather Grizzly 
when he looked up. ‘‘I believe we met once 
before, young cub! I believe you are Little 
Bear of the ancient family of the Three 
Bears |’? 

‘*T am,’’ admitted Little Bear, but he longed 
to run. 

‘*Then kindly step over here and make your- 
self useful,’’ advised Grandfather Grizzly. ‘‘I 
must have rest, but I cannot sleep on account 
of these flies. Take a leafy branch and fan me, 
young cub—if you please !’’ 

Grandfather Grizzly said ‘‘If you please’’ 
as if he had never said those words before. He 
laughed, and Little Bear laughed. Straightway 
Little Bear, feeling sorry for Grandfather 
Grizzly, was no longer afraid ; so down he went 
to keep the flies away from the huge bear’s 
face, so the poor old fellow could have a nap. 

Grandfather Grizzly was soon snoring dread- 
fully. Little Bear was half laughing and half 
frightened all the time. One hour passed, two 
hours dragged on, before the nap was finished. 
Little Bear was so weary that he felt ready to 
ery long before Grandfather Grizzly opened his 
eyes and stretched and stretched and stretched 
himself awake. 

Then what did Grandfather Grizzly do but 
offer gold to Little Bear. Little Bear refused 
to take it. ‘‘No, I thank you,’’ he objected. 
‘*Pather Bear and Mother Bear have taught 
me never to take gold for doing something to 
help; but I am glad you didn’t sleep any 
longer, because I have a long road to go before 
the setting of the sun.’’ 

‘*Explain!’”’ growled Grandfather Grizzly. 

Little Bear explained, and the next he knew 
he was lifted to Grandfather Grizzly’s shoul- 
ders and was carried slip-slop, slip-slop, a step 
at a time, along the Road of the Loving Heart 
to the wide green where the silver trumpets of 
the Forest Festival were sounding in the dis- 
tance even then. Soon Little Bear was shouting 
for joy, because Grandfather Grizzly, fresh and 
rested, was full of fun and jokes. He ran part 
of the way to reach the heart of the ancient 
forest ahead of Father Bear and Mother Bear. 

Soon came the merry music of the forest 
band floating on the breezes, and Little Bear 
was so happy and felt so gay and well ac- 
quainted that he beat time on Grandfather 
Grizzly’s head! 

And thus it came about that Little Bear was 
waiting for Father Bear and Mother Bear 
when they arrived at last where the forest 
band was playing and the silver trumpets were 
blowing and the banners were waving in the 
breeze far over the tree tops. 

‘*How did you get here so quickly?’’ asked 
Mother Bear. 

‘*Grandfather Grizzly brought me here be- 
cause I kept flies off his nose while he took a 
long nap,’’ was the laughing answer. 

‘* You will find,’’ observed Father Bear, 
“that the Road of the Loving Heart often 
becomes short and easy for those who travel 





by the Golden Rule. Now let us make merry !’’ 
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them was formerly as common a household 

practice as making jelly or smoking meat. 
The new methods of canning have superseded the 
old way to a great extent; but at a time like the 
present, when glass jars and tin cans are expen- 
sive and it is difficult to get a supply sufficient to 
hold all of the foods that must be preserved, drying 
comes into its own again. If housekeepers will 
dry such foods as can be dried successfully, there 
will be a larger supply of cans and jars available 
for canning foods that cannot be dried to advan- 
tage. 


Pp ESERVING fruits and vegetables by drying 


DRIED AND CANNED FOODS 





and the product needs soaking or long cook- 

ing, whereas the canned foods need little, 
if any, cooking; but the dried foods have the 
advantage that you can store them in a compara- 
tively small space, that they weigh little, that you 
can keep them in containers that cannot be used 
for canning, and that they often make possible a 
saving in sugar. Fruits like apples, pears, peaches 
and cherries, many berries, and almost all of the 
vegetables cay be dried successfully at home with 
nothing more than the ordinary kitchen equip- 
ment or what anyone who is handy with tools can 
make at little cost. Drying is an especially satis- 
factory way of treating surplus crops from the 
farm or from the town garden. The housewife 
who does not have a garden may even find it 
economical this year to buy vegetables and fruits 
when prices are low and to dry them for winter 
use. 

Preservation by drying depends upon the fact 
that the moulds, bacteria and yeasts that cause 
the processes of fermentation and decay require 
moisture for their development. Drying the foods 
removes the greater part of the moisture and pre- 
vents the growth of those microérganisms, so that 
the foods will keep for a long time, if the dried 
product is stored in such a way that it does not 
absorb moisture. When the freshly cut surface of 
a fruit or a vegetable is exposed to the air it loses 
moisture slowly; but if the temperature is raised 
and the material to be dried is exposed to a cur- 
rent of air that removes the evaporated moisture 
from the vicinity of the drying material, the rate 
of evaporation is greatly increased. Cutting the 
fresh material into small pieces so as to expose a 
greater surface to the atmosphere causes it to dry 
even more quickly. 

Sun drying and drying by means of artificial 
heat are the two methods in most general use. In 
the first the fruits or vegetables are exposed to the 
rays of the sun, which furnish the heat, and the 
natural air currents or breezes increase the rate 
of drying by removing the moist atmosphere. In 
drying by artificial heat, the fresh material is 
placed in a drying chamber through which passes 
air heated by a furnace or a stove. Sun drying re- 
quires more time but is less expensive than the 
other method, since no fuel is needed; it also has 
the advantage that there is no danger of scorching 
the material. The chief disadvantages of sun dry- 
ing are that it requires hot weather and that care 
must be taken to protect the foods during the 
drying process from dust, insects and dampness. 


Dace requires more time than canning, 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 





UCCESS in drying depends largely upon the 
care with which you prepare the material. 
Select only ripe material that is sound and 
free from mould, rot and worms; wash it thor- 
oughly and see that all utensils and equipment 
are washed and scalded with hot water. Thor- 
oughly scrub all root vegetables before you slice 
them, in order to remove traces of earthy smell 
or flavor; it is often an even better plan to peel 
them. Most fruits and vegetables should be cut 
into slices from one eighth to one quarter of an 
inch thick, although some may be shredded. In 
general, if you cut them too fine, there is danger 
that they will lose flavor; and if the pieces are 
too large, it will take too long to dry them. 
Fruits or vegetables that have a smooth, imper- 
vious skin like that of the apple will dry more 


small quantities of material, a sharp kitchen knife 
will do; but if you intend to dry large quantities 
you will find a slaw cutter or one of the commer- 
cial vegetable slicers useful. Apple parers and 
corers as well as potato peelers will also save 
time and labor. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of sun 
drying is to spread the sliced or cut material on 
trays and then expose it to the sun until the prod- 
uct is sufficiently dry. Homemade trays serve the 
purpose satisfactorily. Make the sides and ends 
of strips of wood two inches wide and from one 











half to seven eighths of an inch thick. Make the 
bottom of strips of wood spaced about one quar- 
ter of an inch apart in order to allow the air to 
circulate; better still, make the bottom of fairly 
heavy galvanized wire screen with a mesh of one 
quarter or three eighths of an inch. Handles on 
the ends of the trays are convenient. 

A rack built in the field so that the trays can be 
raised from the ground and several stacked one 
above the other completes the equipment. To get 
uniform drying, stir the fruit or vegetables and 
turn them once or twice during the day. Another 
method of sun drying formerly much used is to 
string the small pieces of fresh material on strong 
thread or twine and to hang the festoons on racks 
exposed to the glare of the sun. 

Wliatever method of sun drying you follow, you 
must cover the trays or racks with mosquito net- 
ting or with coarse cheesecloth to keep out the 
insects that might lay their eggs on the drying 
material and ruin the finished product; and the 
protective netting should never rest upon or ap- 
proach nearer to the drying material than a quarter 
of an inch. Otherwise it offers little protection. 
You should also, of course, select a drying place 
that is as free from dust as possible. At night pro- 
tect the trays or racks of fruit or vegetables from 
the dew. Rain or damp weather is another foe that 
you must take into account. If you allow the ma- 
terial to get wet, there is danger that it will mould. 

The simplest form of fruit or vegetable drier 
using artificial heat is probably the oven. Spread 
the material on trays and keep the trays in the 
oven until the drying is finished. The oven must 
not be hot, but just warm enough to dry the foods 
without scorching or baking them. It has the dis- 
advantage of being so inclosed that there is little 
opportunity for the air to circulate, and the drying 
process is therefore slow. Keeping the oven door 
open during the drying will hasten the process. 

The portable baking ovens of sheet metal that 
are made to be set on the top of gas or kerosene 
stoves also serve the purpose. By making a few 
holes in the top of one of them, to promote the 
circulating of hot air, you will have a very satis- 
factory drier at little cost. 

A simple homemade drier can be made as fol- 
lows: 





two and one half feet high and three and 

one half feet long of strips of wood seven 
eighths of an inch by one inch. Across both ends 
on the inside nail cleats or crosspieces about six 
inches apart to support the trays. Cover the top, 
the bottom, the ends and one side with ordinary 
wire screen cloth. For the other side, make a door 
of the screen cloth, so that the trays can be slipped 
in and out readily. Such a drier can be hung over 
the kitchen range, where the heat of cooking will 
dry the fruits or vegetables; or it can be set up 
outdoors for sun drying. The screen protects the 
product from flies and other insects. 

There are a number of commercial fruit driers 
or evaporators of various styles and sizes that are 
suitable for drying fruits and vegetables for. home 
use or for sale. Some of them are made to set on 
a stove; others are equipped with a special fur- 


Mie a light frame about two feet wide, 


| nace for heating the drying chamber. In general, 
| Such devices are satisfactory and are no more 


expensive than the commercial canning devices. 
But whatever kind you use, you must take care 
not to expose the fruit or vegetables to too high 
heat at the start, for otherwise the surface will dry 
too quickly and, becoming hard, will prevent the 
escape of moisture from the inner parts, and thus 
provide a tough and hard product. 

The temperature for drying by artificial heat 
should be about one hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit at the start, and should then be raised 
gradually to about one hundred and forty or one 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. It takes 
from three to four hours to dry most vegetables 
at that temperature. Apples and berries require 
five or six hours. The temperature during drying 
should never be allowed to rise above one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees. ; 

Another form of drier that is used extensively 
consists of a series of trays stacked one above the 
other in a frame that sets on the top of the cook- 
stove. Anyone who knows how to handle sheet 
metal can make a stove-top drier at home. 

Drying can also be done by means of an ordi- 
nary electric fan. Prepare the fruits or vegetables 
as you would for either sun drying or drying by 
artificial heat, spread them out in a thin layer on 


| a Shallow tray or a clean sheet, and place the fan 


u : | So that the current of air will blow directly across 
rapidly if you peel them. For slicing or cutting | 


the material to be dried. Several trays can be 


| stacked in front of the fan; and if the material is 


not packed too closely, the air will penetrate all 
of them. In a warm room most fruits and vege- 
tables can be dried by an electric fan running at 
moderate speed in about twenty-four hours or 
even less. The usual cost for current is from one 
quarter of a cent to one cent an hour. 

Drying by the electric fan has the advantage 
that the food is kept cool during the process, and 
therefore is perhaps less liable to be discolored or 
to lose flavor than when dried by artificial heat. 
The electric fan can also be used in drying by 
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artificial heat, for if the fan be set up in front of 
the drier it will serve as a ventilator, and there- 
fore quicken the process of drying. 

In drying all kinds of fruits and vegetables, take 
care not to continue the drying process until they 
are “bone dry,” for, if you remove all the moisture, 
the product will not soak up water readily when 
you prepare it for cooking, and it will be hard and 
tough. It is necessary, however, to get the product 
dry enough to prevent it from moulding. When 
it is sufficiently dry, it should not be possible to 
squeeze liquid out of it, yet it should be pliable 
and not so dry that it will snap when you bend it. 


TESTING THE PRODUCT 








the dried material in boxes for two or three 

days, and mix it frequently by pouring it 
from one box to another before you put it away 
in final storage. If, during that period, you notice 
any tendency in the product to “sweat,” you may 
be sure that it needs further drying. 

Apples, pears and quinces should be pared, 
cored and sliced, dipped into a solution of one 
cupful of salt in three gallons of water, and dried 
on trays. Another way is to cut them into eighths, 
thread them on twine or coarse thread with a 
large needle and dry them on racks as described 
above. 

The following is a method of drying corn fol- 
lowed by a Pennsylvania housewife who has a 
reputation for producing excellent dried corn. 
Use fresh, young, sweet corn that is full of milk. 
Clean it and cook it in boiling water for five or ten 
minutes. Then cut the corn from the cob with a 
sharp knife or a slaw cutter. You can do it best 
in two cuts, removing half the thickness of the 
kernels at each cut. If you wish, clean the cob 
further by scraping it. Put the corn in layers half 
an inch thick on trays of metal or wood covered 
with clean cheesecloth, and dry it in an oven that 
is not quite hot enough for baking. See that the 
kernels do not scorch or turn brown; during the 
early stages ofthe drying, or until the corn ceases 
to be sticky, stir it every twenty minutes. Gener- 
ally, it requires five or six hours to dry corn in 
that way. The drying must be completed in one 
operation ; if you allow the corn to cool before it is 
thoroughly dry, it is likely to sour. 

Like corn, the string or wax beans that you 
select for drying should be young and tender. 
Remove the stem, tip end and strings; cut the 
beans in lengths of one or two inches and dry 
them in trays. 

Beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips and onions 
should be washed, peeled and sliced one eighth 
of an inch thick before they are dried. 

Greens like spinach, Swiss chard or beet tops 
should be young and tender, and if the leaves are 
very large, they should be cut into small pieces. 

Berries for drying should be ripe; they should 
not be dried beyond the point where they do not 
stain when you press them between thumb and 
finger. Dried raspberries and dried blueberries 
are especially good for making pies. 

Peaches should be peeled, halved and stoned, 
and the halves dried on trays or “strung” like 
apples. 

In drying pumpkin and squash remove the peel, 
seeds and soft part, cut the flesh into strips about 
two inches long and an eighth of an inch thick, and 
dry the strips on trays or on strings. 

In storing dried fruits or vegetables, the things 
to guard against are moisture, insects, rats and 
mice. Tin cans, such as those in which coffee 
or tea come, are excellent containers; pasteboard 
boxes with close-fitting covers, and stout paper 
bags tightly sealed with glue, paste or paraffin, 
are almost as good. The pasteboard or fibre con- 
tainers now on the market to take the place of tin 
and glass in certain uses are of course good for 
storing dried vegetables or fruit. Store the con- 
tainers in a cool, dry place. Small containers are 
preferable to large ones, for the reason that the 
contents will be quickly used after the containers 
have been opened, and in case insects gain access 
to one of the containers much less of the product 
will be ruined. than would be the case if all of it 
were in one large sack or in a bin. If you take 
care to protect the material from insects while it 
is drying, and if you store it properly, there is little 
danger that the dried product will spoil. 


Te obtain a uniform degree of dryness, keep 


RESTORING THE WATER 





the water that has been removed in drying 
must be restored by soaking them. The 
length of time that they should be soaked varies 
according to what they are and how fine they have 
been cut. Six or eight hours are enough for most 
dried products. Beets require only about two 


Biers dried fruits or vegetables are cooked, 














hours, and if soaked too long they lose color and 
flavor. After the dried vegetables have been 
soaked they can be cooked in almost any way in 
which fresh vegetables can be cooked. 


ASKING QUESTIONS 





driers or to ask any other questions suggested 
by this article, write to the Editor of the Family 
Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 
II. Contracts in General 
Wiss is a contract not a contract?” is a 


[' you wish to inquire about the commercial 


question that the Supreme Court of the 

United States often has to consider. 
Private individuals, therefore, may very well be 
bothered by it, but they will find the puzzle inter- 
esting and of immediate application to their own 
everyday affairs. 

The law of contracts is the largest subdivision 
of the law. Every purchase, every ride upon a 
train or a trolley car, the daily work of clerk, 
stenographer or teacher, every shipment by 
freight or express, every telegram—in fact, every 
business transaction between two or more persons 
or legal parties—calls into being a contract. If the 
girl has a reasonably clear idea what constitutes 
a contract and what reciprocal obligations it cre- 
ates, she has gone a great way toward preparing 
herself for good citizenship. 

For the purposes of this discussion, a contract 
may be described as an agreement to do or not to 
do a particular thing. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that to be valid such agreements must have 
a number of essential characteristics. First, the 
parties who make the agreement must, in the eye 
of the law, be capable of making a contract. Ob- 
viously, neither a young child nor a lunatic has 
the mental qualifications that would enable him 
properly to consider and decide a business matter. 
Every contract is at bottom a “meeting of the 
minds” of those who make the contract. That is, 
the minds of the two contracting parties must con- 
sider and agree upon the same thing. For example: 

Mary Jones may be nineteen years old and able 
to render efficient service as a domestic servant. 
If, however, her mental power is so lacking that 
an unscrupulous employer can obtain her services 
for two dollars a week when she should receive 
five or more, the law will protect her against the 
consequences of such a contract. On the other 
hand, Alice Brenton, seventeen years old, may be 
as strong and vigorous physically and mentally as 
her employer, but by the presumption of the law 
she would not be considered capable of meeting 
her employer upon equal terms, because she has 
not yet attained her majority, which for women in 
some of the states is eighteen years of age. If, in 
still another case, Susie Smith, who is familiar with 
country life only, should seek employment in the 
city, she would not be bound by a contract made by 
an employer who misrepresented the conditions. 

Every party to a contract is entitled to believe 
that all other parties to that contract are honest 
and are making trustworthy statements. Nor can 
an unscrupulous person defend his actions by 
saying that the other person was unduly credu- 
lous and should have known better. As one court 
remarked: 

“It is well known that many good people and 
people of average or greater intelligence are 
sometimes duped and misled by the skill, clever- 
ness and artifices of those who are adepts in the 
matter of deceiving their fellow men; and courts 
should not throw about schemers of this kind a 
protection that will tend to encourage the practice 
of their arts. . . . It is not the function of courts 
to make contracts for parties or to relieve them 
from the effects of bad bargains. But where the 
simplicity or the credulity of people is taken ad- 
vantage of by the shrewdness, overreaching and 
misrepresentation of those with whom they are 
dealing, and they are thereby induced to do un- 
wittingly something the effect of which they do 
not understand, foresee or comprehend, and 
which if permitted to culminate would be shock- 
ing to equity and good conscience, we think a 
court of equity might with propriety interpose.” 

In making a contract, therefore, the minds of 
the parties must meet. There must be a perfect 
understanding between them. If, by reason of 
impaired mental power or a peculiar trust and 
confidence in one party, or by the presumption of 
one of those conditions either party relies upon the 
other party to the contract, the latter is bound 
to the utmost exactness of statement. Hence, any 
person who enters into a contract must be very 
careful about the preliminary steps. He must 
know that the other party to the contract has the 
legal capacity to contract; that he is not a minor; 
that he has not been deceived by misrepresen- 
tations concerning the contract; that he is not 
relying upon the first party because of some rela- 
tionship of trust and confidence; or, if so, the first 
party must exercise the most exact care because 
of the unusual relationship. To illustrate the last 
difference, a common case can be cited: 

To John Jones, a stockbroker, comes Albert 
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, About Corns 


You have read much fiction 
about corns. Were that not 
so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this ‘corn problem. 
And as proved already on al- 
most a billion corns. 


“This invention — Blue-jay — 
makes corn troubles needless. 
It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the 
whole corn disappears, save in 
rare cases which take a little 
longer.” 


That is the truth, and mil- 
lions of people know it. Every 
month it is being proved on 
nearly two million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you’ll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 

and quick and painless—that 
ou owe yourself this proof. 
ry Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


* 
Blue-jay 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by All Druggists 
Also ed — Plasters 











THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of the Whole Gospel in the 
simple sense in which it was first under- 
stood. You see the teaching of Jesus 
clearly, and see it whole. A manual of 
reasonable and practical religion. Sent 
postpaid for $1; or, description on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


5ist Year. Young men and youny women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


for twenty-five years; it’s 
quality that has placed 
tens of thousands of these machines inhomes 
throughout the land; it’s quality that has led 
purchasers to recommend this machine to 
their friends and neighbors; it’s quality alone 
—not even the very low price—that is 
chiefly responsible for the great success of 
this machine. No better or more durable 

: machine can be obtained at any price. 


Many New Improvements. The New Com- 
panion has all the regular features of an up-to- 
date machine, also joany new improvements 
found on no other. It is full ball-bearing, easy 
running, and has best Greist attachments. 


Our Low Prices will surprise you. We offer a 
choice of six styles (foot treadie and electric), 
Pay all vik charges to your nearest freight 
Station (in U.S.), sell at a very low price, and 
allow a three months’ free trial. 

Let Us Tell You how we do it, also how 
much we can save for you on the purchase 
of a high-grade sewing machine. Our free 
illustrated booklet, tells the whole story. 
Write for it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY ‘ 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. = 
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| stock. If the stock depreciates and Albert loses 





| tain situations. To illustrate this by a familiar 
| example: 
| 


| freely order the supplies needed by the Jones 





| 
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| 
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| CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR JULY 
| Francis in the ordinary course of business and 
| asks him to invest five hundred dollars in a certain 


his five hundred dollars, the broker is not respon- 
sible, since Albert did not consult him. On the 
other hand, if Jones should invest in that stock 
five hundred dollars that Tilly, his domestic serv- 
ant, has saved, the law would require him thor- 
oughly to acquaint Tilly with the character of the | 
stock. Because of Tilly’s position in his family, | 
her presumptive lack of knowledge of business 

conditions and her presumed confidence in him, 

the law would not be satisfied with anything short 





| Of the most perfect and absolute integrity. That 


would be true also if Albert had deliberately 
trusted his investment to Jones’s judgment. If he 
had said to Jones, ‘Here is five hundred dollars. | 
Invest it where it will be safe,” Jones would be 
called upon to render an account of his judgment, 
not so strict as in the case of Tilly, but much 
stricter than if Albert had simply ordered him to 
buy the specified stock. 

Express contracts are the result of definite, 
formal action, either written or oral. Implied con- 
tracts arise from the relationships of the parties 
or the implications that the law says follow cer- 





Mrs. Jones—or indeed her daughter Mary—may 


family, and Mr. Jones, the head of the family, 


must pay for them. The law says that because of | = 


the existing relationship, Mr. Jones has in effect 
said to the storekeeper, ‘If you supply my family | 
with groceries, I will pay for them.” If Mr. Jones 
himself ordered a sack of flour and said nothing 
whatever about payment, the law would imply 
a contract to pay a reasonable price for the flour. 
The promise to pay is implied in what Mr. Jones 
himself does; and because of the relationship that 
Mrs. Jones and Mary bear to him, it is implied 
also in what they do. 

So, if Mrs. Jones boards a train, although there 
has been nothing said about railway fare, the law 
implies a contract on the part of Mrs. Jones to 
pay the established fare for the distance that she 
travels. If Susie Jones boards a trolley car, there 
follows an implied contract on her part to pay her 


five cents for the ride. If the conductor overlooks | = 
her and she alights without paying, she violates a | = 


contract that is as complete as if it had been re- 
duced to writing and signed by both parties. 
But in the matter of railway travel not all the 


implications lie in the action of the passenger. By | = 


offering to transport passengers, the railway com- 


pany has agreed to certain requirements. There | = 
is an implied contract that it will carry the trav- | = 


elers safe to their destinations. If through no fault | 
of his own a passenger is injured while on a rail- | 
way train or while rightfully upon railway prem- 
ises, the railway company is liable unless the | 
injury results from causes against which human | 
vigilance cannot guard. 

Moreover, the company says in effect to the 
traveler: ‘‘If you pay the fare that I ask, I will | 
earry you in comfort. I will give you a seat from | 
Cleveland to Buffalo.” If, therefore, Susie finds 
every seat in the ordinary coaches taken, she can 
go into the parlor car or sleeping car and take her 
seat. In that case a demand for extra fare will not 
hold, for it is the duty of the railway company to 
provide Susie with a seat. 

Of course if every seat of every car is taken, 
and Susie still decides to continue her journey, 
the question of liability becomes more compli- 
cated. The railway company could argue that her 
decision to proceed virtually created a new con- | 
tract. Susie might argue that the train had started 
before she had found out that no seat was avail- 
able. If some compromise could not be made by | 


cere 


mutual agreement, the judge and the jury would , 


be called upon to determine whether by her con- 


A 


i 


duct Susie had relieved the railway company from | = 
its obligation to carry her in comfort, or whether | = 


the company had violated its implied contract and | 
must respond to Susie in damages. The same is 


true of street-car service. When Susie pays her |& 
five cents she is entitled to a seat. How long | & 
would it take to end the congestion of street-car | = 
travel if all the passengers should insist upon | = 


seats in return for their nickels? 

The guarantee of comfort extends also to pro- 
tecting the traveler from annoyance from any 
employee of the company or from a fellow pas- 
senger. A girl traveling alone is always entitled 
to appeal to the conductor if she is annoyed by an 
impudent man. Indeed, if necessary, she may | 


summon to her assistance any employee of the | = 
railway, and he is bound to protect her. If he does | — 





not, the y is responsible 











FOR WAR-TIME TABLES 


HESE receipts have been selected with a 

view to their special value under the present | 

war-time conditions. Some are receipts | 
actually in use in the Entente countries of Europe, | 
although here they have been adapted somewhat | 
to American tastes and materials. 


Oatmeal Crisps.— Take one tablespoonful 
butter and cream it with one cupful of sugar. Add | 
two eggs well beaten and one teaspoonful of | 


vanilla extract. Mix two teaspoonfuls of baking | = 


wder with two extra-sized cupfuls of rolled oats. 
rop the batter from a teaspoon on buttered tins, | 


and bake the cakes in a moderate oven. Keep | = 


them in a tin box. 


Spaghetti, Meat and ee Casserole.—Cover the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish with one and | 
one half cupfuls of well-cooked spaghetti. Over 
it put a layer of one pound of sausage meat well 
seasoned, then a thick layer of rr ¥ apples 
(three apples). Cover the whole with buttered 
crumbs, and bake it until the apple and the sau- 
sage are cooked. Some like a bit of onion added 
to the sausage seasoning. 


Scalloped Nuts and Potatoes.—Boil four medium- 
sized potatoes and cut them into cubes. Make a 
white sauce of one cupful of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one tablespoonful of flour, and 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one quarter teaspoon- 
ful of pepper and one half teaspoonful of prepared 
mustard. Add one half tablespoonful of grated 
cheese, the potatoes and one quarter pound of 
chopped nuts—peanuts, or pecans, walnuts and 
almonds mixed. Put the mixture into a baking 
dish, cover it with bread crumbs and one half 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, dot the top with 
small pieces of butter, and bake it until brown. 
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Not Confections 
But Whole-Grain Foods 


Here are titbits which are used like nut-meats. Chefs gar- 
nish ice cream with them—girls use them in candy making. 
Boys at play carry bags of Puffed Grains and eat them like 


confections. 


Yet these are whole grains—wheat or rice—with every 
food cell exploded. For one hour they are toasted in terrific 
heat, then they are shot from guns. 


They are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. 
A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 


Digestion is made so easy, so 
complete, that every atom feeds. 


You see brown bubbles, crisp 
and flaky, puffed to eight times 
normal size. You taste delightful 
morsels with a toasted almond 
flavor. 


- But what children get is whole- 
grain nutrition, without any tax to 
the stomach. They need it as much 
as they like it. They get too little 
whole-wheat food, with its phos- 
phates and its vitamines. And what 
they get in other forms cannot 
digest like Puffed Wheat. 
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Puffed 
Wheat 








Puffed 


Rice 


and Corn Puffs : 
Each 15c Except in Far West 











With Berries 


Serve these Puffed Grains 
in every summer milk dish. — 
Make them the morning Z 
cereal. Mix them with your ; 
berries. 


They are better than part- 
grain 


foods, you know, 


with part of the food cells broken. And certainly folks 


like them better than any 
other form of these grain 
foods. 


For variety’s sake, in 
these hot months, keep all 
three kinds on hand. 





In Milk 
(1619) 
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THE GEAR OF YOUR 
BICYCLE 


UST as in the bodies of animals there are traces 
J of organs that their remote ancestors had,— 
like the heel on horses and on other animals 
that have long since walked on their toes exclu- 


three faulty impressions. A sheet of stamps con- lunging at a target with a foil in the end of which 
tains four panes of one hundred stamps each, with | was fastened a tack. Two groups of young men 


a guide line between each two panes. Two of the | 
poor impressions were in the upper left pane and 
one was in the lower right pane. In order to elim- 
inate the flaws, the designs were burnished, or 
smoothed out, and new dies inserted. 








sively, or like the troublesome appendix in our 
own bodies,—so the gear of your bicycle is a ves- 
tige by which you can trace its descent from the 
old “high wheel.” 

When the riders of thirty years ago mounted 
their wheels, the awkward-looking forerunners of 
the modern bicycle, they drove them by pedals at- 
tached to the big wheel itself. A single revolution 
of the pedals carried them about nineteen feet. 


a turn of the wheel no longer corre- 


The errors occurred when those who were | 
directed to remedy the impressions picked up | 





were used—those who were in the habit of smok- 
ing and those who were not, and the number of 
experiments was such as to justify two interesting 
conclusions : : 

Both groups showed a loss in physical precision 
immediately after smoking. 

Smokers showed a greater lack of muscular con- 
trol after exercise than nonsmokers showed. 

The most satisfactory results came from a long 
series of carefully supervised experiments in base- 
ball pitching. Here, if anywhere, the lack of con- 
trol that results from smoking should show itself. 
1n order to keep accurate records and percentages, 
a padded target was made, in the centre of which 
was a bull’s-eye one foot in diameter. Round this 
_ bull’s-eye was a series of circles six inches 

apart, the largest of which was five feet 





When gears and chains were applied, 
sponded, of course, to a turn of the at a 


in diameter. This target was hung at such 





pedals, but the makers described the 
new machines in terms of the old. As 
they used the word “gear” it meant the 
diameter of a high wheel that would 
make one revolution while the pedals of 
the new wheel made one. 

Therefore, to find the gear of your 
bicycle measure the number of inches it 
advances in one revolution of the. pedals 
and multiply by #. The diameter of a 
wheel is J, of its circumference. If your 
bicycle is geared to eighty-four inches, 
then, it corresponds to a wheel of the 
old type eighty-four inches high. Riding 
side by side, you and the rider of the 
ancient wheel would be keeping step. 
But it would take a giant eight feet tall 
to ride a “high wheel” eighty-four inches 
in diameter. 

Another way of finding the gear of 
your bicycle is to multiply the diameter 
of the rear wheel by the number of teeth 
in the pedal sprocket and then to divide 
the product by the number of teeth in 
the rear sprocket. 


= ae 
THE 49-SQUARE GAME 


N this game a checkerboard is used. 
I Each player takes his turn in drawing 
a horizontal or a vertical line from 
one number to another, as from 1 to 2 or 


THINGS TO MAKE 


AST December The Companion offered 
the readers of the Boys’ Page—as a 
sort of Christmas present—sheets of 

directions for making a dozen interesting, 
amusing or useful objects. Those directions 
were so much liked that The Companion has 
printed another edition of them. The titles 
are as follows: 


1. An Electrical Printing Box 
2. An Electric Motor 

3. A Weather Cottage 

4. An Automatic Designer 

5. A Simple Sand Clock 

6. A Pin Organ 
7. A Taboret 

8. Chemical Gardens 
9. An i 


10. Cardboard 
11. Wooden Ordnance 
12. An Indoor Football Game 


If you would like complete illustrated 
directions for making any of these objects, 
all you need to do is to write to the Editor of 
the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Massachusetts, give the name and 
address to which your — goes, state what 
articles you wish to make, and inclose one 
two-cent stamp. 


a height that the bull’s-eye was at about 
the level of the pitcher’s shoulder. The 
balls used were league baseballs, and 
the pitcher stood at a distance of sixty 
feet from the target. He threw fast, 
straight balls, and ten throws were re- 
corded ; the bull’s-eye counted five points, 
the inner circle four, the next one three, 
the next two, and striking the target out- 
side the outer ring counted one point. 
Each pitcher made ten throws, then 
smoked a cigar, and immediately after- 
wards threw ten times more. The num- 
ber of men taking part in the experiment 
who were accustomed to smoking was 
the same as the number of those who did 
not smoke. The general results were as 
follows: 

During the first week the average score 
before smoking was 31.20, and after smok- 
ing was 27.73. Later, as the pitchers ac- 
quired more skill, the average before 
smoking was 34.5, and after smoking was 
28.9, or an average loss of 5.6. From those 
and other results the experimenters found 
the average loss of accuracy after smok- 
ing to amount to about 15 per cent, where- 
as the average gain when the men waited 
between the two tests without smoking 
for the same length of time that they were 
allowed for smoking the cigars showed 
an increased accuracy of 9 per cent. In 
a few cases, to test the effect of smoking 











from 2 to 10. His object is to complete a 


still further, two cigars were used, and 
it was found that the loss of accuracy was 











square whenever that is possible. Every 
time he succeeds he puts his initials in 
the square to designate it as his. The 
player who has the greatest number of squares to 
his credit when all of the lines are drawn is the 


winner. The sixty-four points make possible forty- | 
nine squares—a number that prevents a tie except | 
when seven persons play at once. The game re- | 


quires close attention, for it is full of catchy com- 
binations, and permits advance reading of at least 
four plays. 

Any number of persons can play, and they can 
begin anywhere. An example or two will be all 
that is needed to explain the method of play. 

Let A, B, C and D play. A begins by connecting 
42 and 43. Then B plays between 51 and 52, and C 
between 43 and 44. Now notice that D must not 
connect 43 and $1, or he will close the third side of 
a square, and A, who plays next, would drop down 
from 44 to 52 and write his initial in a closed 
square. Prevent that kind of play as long as 
you can. 

Again, suppose that a game has proceeded until 
the board is marked as shown in the upper part of 
the diagram. Now the real contest begins. The 





9 
1 
25 
3 
41 42-—43—44 45 46 47 48 
49 50 54-52 53 54 55 56 
57 58 S59 60 61 62 63 64 


next one to play is A. It makes a difference how 
he moves. There is no square for him at his first 
stroke, but he looks ahead and then marks from 
4 to 5. B follows with a 12 to 13 stroke and makes 
a square. Now C joins 13 to 21 and registers, and 
D moves from 13 to 14 and gets a square. That 
leaves A to draw a line between 5 and 6, and thus 
gain a square—a move that he had foreseen, since 
a player is forced, by a rule similar to the one in 
checkers, to take his square, whether he wishes 
to or not. 

But if, instead of starting where he did, A had 
chosen 29 to 30, leaving B a square in 22 to 30and C 
another in 23 to 31 and D a third one from 31 to 32, 
he himself would have had to start another run 
without gaining a square. That would have been 
avery bad play. A loss of one square in that way 
usually decides the game against the player. 

A slate, a sheet of paper or a tablet will serve 


five-cent instead of two-cent dies and inserted 
| them. Thus, when the sheets were run off in car- 
|mine, three stamps of every four hundred con- | 
tained the figure five instead of the figure two. The 

fact that the designs of the two stamps are the 
same except for the figures explains why the in- 
spectors who examine the sheets did not discover 
the mistakes. 

It is commonly supposed that fifty thousand full 
sheets containing the errors were sent to post. | 
masters in various cities, but it is said that a great | 
proportion of them were returned to Washington | 
after the Post-Office Department had called atten- | 
tion to the situation. Philatelists were amused at | 
the announcement that “‘misprinted 2-cent stamps | 
presented at post offices by the public will be | 
redeemed at 2 cents.” In contrast to this nominal 
government offer are the prices quoted by the 
stamp dealers and collectors; these range from 
ten dollars to five hundred dollars. The most fre- 
quent sales are at thirty dollars or thirty-five 
| dollars, but several have been made at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, and at least one at 
| two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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MORE “STUNTS” FOR THE MUSCLES 
EVERAL amusing tests of muscular supple- 
S ness and steadiness have appeared in the 
Boys’ Page in recent department numbers. 
Here are two more that you will like to try—espe- 
cially if you have succeeded with the others. 
The first one tries the legs and requires some 
skill in balancing the body. Stand with your hands 
| behind you, and clasp your right wrist with your 
left hand. Have a companion place a handkerchief 
on the floor near your heels. Lower yourself by 


bending your knees, and while you balance on 
your toes pick up the handkerchief with your 








very much greater than in the case when 
the pitcher smoked a single cigar. . 
Another series of experiments indicated 
that what holds good for throwing baseballs holds 
good also for shooting a rifle—smoking impairs a 
boy’s physical condition and makes him less able 
to control his body. 


og 


ROWING A BOAT 


OWING in the right way is probably as good 
an exercise as there is; rowing in the wrong 
way—and that is the usual way—pulls the 

back out of shape, cramps the lungs, and on the 
whole does about as much harm as good. It is a 
rather difficult art to master; but once learned, it 
b t satisfaction and pleasure. 
The first thing to consider is 
the rigging, for without proper 
rigging it is very difficult to row 
correctly. The sliding seat is not 
an equipment of the ordinary row- 
ing boat or skiff; therefore, for 
the purposes of this article, the 
seat will be regarded as stationary. It should be 
so low that the rower’s thighs are almost horizon- 
tal, and his toes not much below the level of his 
knees. (Fig. 1.) It conduces to comfort, and inci- 
dentally improves the stroke, if the stretcher, or 
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FIG. | 


That position must be maintained throughout the 
stroke ; the swing is from the hips. The pull comes 
on the big muscles of the lower back; the rest of 
the body is merely a set of straps and levers that 
transfer the pull of the loin muscles to the water. 
To let the spine give under that pull is like trying 
to use a green sapling for the shaft of an oar. 

This, then, is the first and greatest rule: you 
must keep your back flat! It is not always easy to 
do; in fact, of all the details of correct rowing, 
it is by far the most difficult. The consolation is 
that, if you can keep a flat back in a boat, you can 
probably keep it anywhere else, and so carry 
yourself well for the rest of your days. If you 
cannot, then you had better not row at all, for 
you will never row well, and will only pull your- 
self out of shape and get more harm than good. 

The great difficulty, naturally, is at full reach. 
(Fig. 6.) It goes quite against the grain to reach 

with arms and body, and yet give 

the shoulders no part. So the 

moral is: do not try to reach too 

far. Most beginners, if rowing in 

a narrow, inrigged boat, have a 

tendency to take too long a 

va, 6 stroke; . forty-five degrees on 

each side of the middle should be the limit, At 

full reach the hands will be separated by a foot or 

more, but as they come back they approach each 

other until at the middle of the stroke they over- 

lap, the left being commonly on top. Until that 

point is reached, the arms take no part in the 

stroke. The pull is made entirely with the back 

until the hands begin to diverge. Then the arms 

“break” somewhat sharply as the pull of the back 

weakens toward the end. The theory is that.as 

long as the back muscles are doing their best 

work they should do it all; the arms help them 

out as they approach the limit of their contraction, 

and thus’a uniform force is kept in operation 
throughout the stroke. 

The pull finishes with the body slightly behind 
the perpendicular, and the arms close to the sides 
with the thumbs touching the lower ribs. (Fig. 7.) 
Immediately, thereupon, the hands shoot out until 


FIG. 7 FiG. 8 


the arms are straight (Fig. 8) ; one hand, commonly 
the left, leads by some six inches until the oar 
handles have passed each other. It is convenient, 
however, in-looking ahead at your course, to be 
able to lead with either hand and to come back 
with either hand on top. If there is any rest in the 
stroke it comes after the ‘“‘shoot,’’ not before; but 
commonly, as soon as the arms are straight, the 
body starts its forward swing. In any case, the 
entire stroke should run with a steady rhythm, 
without jerk or hurry, like the great slow-working 
engine of a pumping station. 

The blade should be just covered by the water, 
and no more; then it should be pulled through on 
a level to the end of the stroke. Thereupon, a 
quick drop of the hands snaps it sharply out of 
the water, and the “shoot” starts it on its return 
journey. As the oar leaves the water the wrists 
drop below the knuckles and turn the blade nearly 
flat on the water. It must not be too flat, lest the 
water catch it on the upper side; and the rougher 
the water the more.must the front edge be turned 
up. Properly, during the recovery, the blade should 
sweep along, never touching the surface, and yet 
never a half inch away. A really good oarsman 
will do that even in a racing shell with ten inches 
of beam. At the end of the recovery the blade turns 
Straight as it enters the water, and immediately 
catches strongly for the next pull. 

Acommon fault is bending the back at the “catch’”’ 
(Fig. 9), on the full reach (Fig. 10), or at any other 
time ; another is a slow or feeble 








right hand. Remember that the left hand is to 
retain its grip on the right wrist. The “stunt” can 
be made harder by using some object that lies 
| closer to the floor. 
The other is a “stunt” that employs the whole 
body and greatly amuses the onlookers. Sit side- 
| wise on a dining-room chair, with your right side 
| next the back. Now put a piece of candy on the 
corner of the seat—the corner near your right 
knee. The test is to lean backward, then forward 
round the chair back, get the candy into your 
| mouth and recover the first position. You will find 
| it necessary to grasp the chair leg near the floor 
with your right hand and keep your left hand on 
| the chair back. Your legs must be well extended 
| over the chair to retain your balance. Getting back 
| is the hardest part of the “stunt.” - 
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for the board. Heavy pencil dots or crosses can | WORKING, PLAYING AND SMOKING 


take the place of the numbers, which are used | HE boy who is trying to be of service to his 


here for easy reference. The board should remain 


in fuil view of all the players, and to make the 
game as interesting as possible every player 
should follow the moves as closely as he would the 
moves in a game of checkers. 


od 
OUR FIVE-CENT STAMP IN RED 


country in this time of crisis is asking himself 
| the question: Am I fit—can I do my part; or 
} am I so ‘‘soft’” and lacking in keenness that I shall 

be more of a hindrance than a help? It is always 
| a duty, of course, to keep in good physical condi- 
tion; in war time the duty becomes imperative— 
for war tests the whole nation as well as the 
| soldiers who fight. In connection with this subject 








| some recent experiments concerning the effect of 
HE government has unwittingly created a) smoking upon athletes are of special interest. 
philatelic sensation by misprinting a number! During the training season the coach of a team 
of copies of the current five-cent stamp in| forbids smoking, with the explanation that it is 
carmine. The color ordinarily is blue. The Post- | ‘bad for the wind.” Laboratory tests have been 
Office Department has recalled the wrongly | made, but most of them have ascertained only the 
printed stamps that left Washington before the | influence of smoking upon some of the physiolog- 
mistake was discovered, but without much doubt | ical functions that are not generally evident; for 
the five-cent carmine will be found in collections, | example, heart rate, blood pressure, nature of 
and will take its place among the philatelie rarities. | heart beats, and so forth. 
A newly manufactured plate for two-cent stamps, The first of the new experiments tested bodily 
four hundred in number, was found to contain | control before and after smoking as indicated by 





foot rest, presses against the entire sole of the | ‘catch.’ The pull should begin wron 
foot, and has straps that hold the moment the blade grips the 
the toes down. water, but not an instant sooner. 
The rowlocks should be at It is not uncommon to see the 
such a distance as to allow | beginning of the stroke rowed FIG. 9 
the oarsman, when rowing : in the air—a sight that reminds 
properly, to begin the pull vight ,one of the terrified man who aa, 
and to finish it with the blade | leaped from a second-story win- 
at about the same distance dow, and started his legs to 
from the boat. (Fig. 2.) Their running before he touched the 
height above the seat should ground. The oar should drop 
be such that during the pull into the water, not slap it. = 
the wrists are on a level with wrong Carrying the blade at the wrong level—usually 
the elbows, or, at the worst, Bioek too deep, less commonly not deep enough—is also 


| not more than an inch or two 
| higher. That will enable the hands just to clear the 
| thighs during the recovery; but the rougher the 
| water, and the more the boat rolls, the higher 
| the rowlocks must be to give sufficient clearance. 

The oars should be fitted with a leather stop 
just inside the rowlock to keep them from slipping 


outboard. (Fig. 3.) The handles 


should be two or three inches 
FiG. 3 


longer than half the width of 
the boat; at the middle of the 
pull and at the middle of the 
recovery the ends should overlap by at least 
the width of the rower’s hand. Unless the oars 
are unusually heavy, the handles should not be 
smaller than the shaft (Fig. 4); the part that the 
hand is to grasp should be left in 


the natural wood, unvarnished. C—————r— 
The oars in common use are gen- right 
erally too short in the hande, 
and would be improved by mov- wrong 
ing the stop farther down toward ae 


the blade. It goes without saying 
that the spoon oar is an incomparably more satis- 
factory implement than the straight blade. 

The boat, then, being properly rigged, the oars- 
man sits well on the edge of his thwart, holding 
the handles of his oars, not with his palms, but 
with his fingers. (Fig. 5.) The forearm, the palm 
and the first joint of the fingers will form a nearly 
roe straight line; the second and third 

-” 


joints of the fingers will be hooked 


wrong should be kept well apart. That 


— gives greater control over the oar, 
and keeps the hand dry and cool, so that the skin 
is far less likely to blister. 

Sit straight, with the chest up, the shoulders 
square and level, and the back as flat as a wall. 





right over the oar, with the last joint of 
law the thumb against the end of it. 
\O>—— The fingers, instead of touching, 


grip is less fatiguing than the other, | 


| a frequent fault. There is a general tendency to 
make the blade travel in an ellipse, beginning 
shallow, going deep at the middle of the stroke, 
and then coming slowly to the surface again. The 
blade should drop at once to its proper depth, 
pull through at that level and come out instantly. 
Its path should be, in short, a rectangle, not any- 
thing resembling a circle. (Figs. 11 and 12.) 

Other faults are that the arms may begin their 
pull too soon, before the hands have begun to 
diverge, and the elbows at 
the finish may stick out at 
the sides instead of passing 
smoothly back close to the 
flanks. Also, the hands may 

go back too far and come to the sides, instead of 

stopping against the front of the body. All those 

faults are caused or aggravated by bad rigging. 
| Pulling the body up to the oar at the end of the 
| Stroke, instead of pulling the stroke through and 
|then swinging forward by the muscles of the 
abdomen, is to be guarded against. It may be 
merely a bad habit, but 
when it is due to weak ab- 
domina! muscles, the only 
remedy is to strengthen 
those muscles before tak- 
ing to the boat at all. 

Blades must not leave 
the water too soon, so that 
the stroke finishes in the air; the movement should 
be reversed as the blades rise. Remember to 
avoid starting the body on the recovery before 
the arms have straightened, and be careful not to 
take so long a reach that the shoulders will be 
pulled forward awkwardly. 

Still another fault to bear in mind is that on the 
recovery the blades are often carried too high, 
or else they are carried too low and turned too 
flat, so that they catch in the waves. 

Those are the commoner failings. But the hardest 
| lessons to learn are to Keep the chest always up and 








FIG. 12 
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| the back as flat as a wall, to swing smoothly and 
not to splash. Whoever can do those things will 
not find the nicer points of rowing difficult to | 
master. 


Rowing with one oar is fundamentally the ee | 
| as rowing with two oars. 
Steering in quiet water and still air isa iaie | | 


| matter; to head in the proper direction you need 
| only to select a point on the shore and hold that | | 
° | point over the middle of the st When the | 
A table drink that ending pany st off, a aiayn, not a jerk, | 
has taken the | on one hand brings it back ; and with a little prac- | 
place of coffee 
in thousands of 
American homes. 








tice the action becomes automatic. To steer in 
currents or wind requires you to keep two shore 
points in line. 

ss 


A BOYS’ CLUB ON A GYPSY TRIP | 


OR a group of ten or a dozen boys there are 
F few more enjoyable outings than a gypsy 
trip through the country. A horse and wagon 
carries the camp outfit, but the “gypsies” walk or 
ride their bicycles, and pitch their tent whenever 
the day’s tramp brings them to a suitable camp 
, Site. -Such a trip makes an excellent outing for a 
| baseball club if the route can be arranged so that 
the successive camps will be near towns where 
| games can be played. 

On such a trip it is best that there should be an 
older person to act as guide and governor of the 
| party, and as the court of last resort in the little 
| problems and disputes that arise. On the road as 
| well as in camp he should be the commander in 
| chief. A man who likes outdoor life and who has 
| not forgotten that he was once a boy himself will 

| get as much enjoyment out of the trip as the boys. 
| The route should be carefully planned before 
| the start is made. With the aid of a road map a 
circuit can be planned that will enable the party 
| to start over one road and return over another, so 
| that the journey will be full of new scenes and 
| experiences. Do not try to include any large cities 
in your route; it is much pleasanter to be in the 
country, and you will find better camp sites. Gen- 
| erally it is not necessary to engage camping places 
| before you start on the trip. 
To carry much clothing is a mistake. Besides 
| tramping or bicycling apparel chosen with special 
regard to lightness and durability, all the clothing 
any boy needs is a coat or a sweater and a change 
of underwear. Of course he must have a blanket, 
a knife, a fork, a spoon, a tin plate, a cup and a 
basin. They should be plainly marked, so that each 
boy can distinguish his own property. 

Fir boughs or anything else that is soft, such as 
straw or ferns, make a good bed, but all that is 
necessary is a rubber blanket or a piece of water- | 
proof cloth to spread between yourself. and the 
| damp ground. It is far better not to depend upon 
fir or spruce boughs. The more sensible plan is to 
carry a bag, big enough for a bed, of ticking or 
| other light, firm goods. Let it have only a small 


Lift C | 
1 t orns out opening like that in an ordinary bedtick. At night 


you can fill it with ferns, grass, leaves or hay; 

t h Fi | and having thus had a comfortable bed all night, 

W 1 1 n e T S | | can empty the bag in the morning and fill it 
| with “duffel.” 

Two medium-sized tents or a single large one 
will provide comfortable quarters in case of rain. 
But in a region where thundershowers are fre- 
tender, aching corn stops quent and heavy do not pitch the tent too near 


h d |a large tree. In such a position there is always 
the soreness at once an | danger from lightning. 


soon the entire corn or | It is = —e _ — a desig soe wagon, for 
| in case of rain oiled cloths can be thrown over 
callus loosens and can be | | the load. Still, a covered wagon is preferable if 
lifted off with the fingers | one is to be had. There will be need of lanterns, 
some water buckets, axes and a shovel, frying 
without even & twinge | pans, and the usual cooking utensils. It is ‘aon 
of pain. | well to take a double boiler for cooking cereal. 
| For the cooking fire made in the open an iron 
| grating about four feet long by three feet wide is 
Freezone | a great convenience. A good plan is to dig a shal- 
| low trench with a bank of sod or earth at each 
{end upon which to lay the ends of the gratin 
Removes hard corns, soft | When the fire is built underneath, you love . 
corns, also corns between the | stove that is excellent for all purposes. 
toes and hardened calluses. | One of the advantages of a gypsy trip is that it 
Does not irritate or inflame | is inexpensive. The average daily cost of food for 
the surrounding skin or tissue. | each member of the party will not be more than 
You feel no pain when apply- twenty-five or thirty cents. The horse and wagon 
ing it or afterward. will probably cost from two to three dollars a day, 
' and the horse will need no great amount of grain, 
Women! Keep a small bot- | since he can be turned out to pasture while the | 
tle of Freezone on your dress- | party is in camp. Provisions can be bought along 
4 er and never let a corn ache | the road. 
twice. In selecting a camp site, the first consideration 
Small bottles can be had at any is that it be near a spring or good well. The wood 
drug storein the U. S. or Canada for the camp fire is another important requisite. 
Permission to camp should always be sought from 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Delightful flavor 
Rich aroma 
Healthful 


Economical 





Sold by grocers everywhere, 

















A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 








THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio | the owner of the land, and of course nothing 
should be taken or used without his permission. 

The tents should be pitched in a well-drained spot. 

eee to aUER There are many possibilities for interesting 
experiences on a gypsy trip. Night tramps give a 

~~ My ry f- —_ pleasant variety to the daytime tramps. The light 








of the moon and the stars reveals the romance of 
the gypsy life as nothing else can do. | 
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A FILIPINO ARROW 
A FILIPINO boy who came to the United | 


icycl 
ao of information which every 
hould have. Write for it. 
rts end sup 
and 


ycles i 88 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand = ourwonderful new offers. low prices 


States to study taught some of his American | 
friends how to construct an arrow that has 
furnished them with a good deal of fun. Cut a! 


and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD ovese CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO | straight stick of alder or willow about ten inches | 
| long and tapering from half an inch to quarter of 


STEWART SIGNAL SET an inch in thickness. Point the smaller | 


Every Naval Re-|Sa. | end, and split the other end into four | 



















equal parts for a distance of two and 
Man: Yachisnan HY | a half inches. Make two wings of stiff 
and Boy Scout/S= | writing paper on 
should have one. jo) | Gee sanaimcod ee ee the plan shown in 
yy ay | ay ‘ “the diagram. Fold | 
showing simplified Sea each at right an-| 


method for memor- 
izing Morse Code. 3 


STEWART MFG. CO., 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


gles on the dotted | 
lines and fit it into | 
the split end of the | 
stick with the nar- 
row edge toward | 
the point of the | 
arrow. Bind the | 
arrow with stout | 
string above and 
below the wings, 
| and a little below the wings cut a shallow groove 
completely round the shaft. 

To fly the arrow, take a string about fifteen 
inches long and make a heavy knot in one end. 
| Place the knot in the groove and wind the string 
once round the stick; then carry it down toward 
| the point of the arrow and wind it round your 
| hand, Hold the arrow by the pointed end and 











Driver Agents Wanted | 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 

missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
’ are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 

or money back. 

Write at once 
for my 48-page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 702. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush ~_a— Chicago, Llinois 


BOYS wanted to sell FLAG PINS. No cash needed. 
Write H. W. McCay, 910 E. 56th Street, Chicago. 











75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. On. 

















STAMPS 


QUAKER STAMP CO. Toledo Ohio, | throw it straight before you. 

































When the Government 
uts a stop to food specu- 
tion, the public is 

pleased but the specula- 

tors are not. 


When Goodyear began 
giving better bicycle tires 
cheaper not all dealers 
were pleased but the bicy- 
cle rider was. 


It Took } Nerve to Reduce 
the ealies’ s Profit 


It does not cost as much to make a good 
bicycle tire as some dealers’ prices would 
lead you to believe. It is the needless profits 
consumed between the factory and the rider 
which have been to blame for the high 
prices of bicycle tires in the past. 


The Good year plan of making 
and selling Blue Streak Bi- 
cycle Tires has finally changed 
this condition for the rider. 
You may now buy really good 
quality tires for as little as 
$3.25 each. 


Good year advertises the price 
of that tire to you. 


Some dealers do not handle 
Good year Blue Streaks. They 
prefer to sell a tire on which 
they make more profit. So it 
took nerve to reduce the deal- 
You have aright toknow how &!’s profit. 
most bicycle tires are sold. 
The dealer does not buy di- 
rectly from the factory. Sev- 
eral profits are made before 
the dealer receives his tires. 
Then, too, most manufactur- 
ers make a great many brands 
of bicycle tires. That means 
their cost is much higher than 
necessary. And in the past 
the dealer has fixed his own 
prices and determined his own 
profits. The rider has paid 
what the dealer asked. 


But the dealer who believes in 
giving the rider a square deal 
prefers to sell Goodyear Blue 
Streaks. He sells more tires 
in the long run at a smaller 
profit. And each tire makes 
a friend. 


That is because Goodyear Blue 
Streak Bicycle Tires have built 
in them such wonderful values. 


They are rugged and durable. 
So they help you save money. 
They are light and active. 


Good year decided to save the That helps you pedal. 


rider these wastes and need- 
less profits on bicycle tires. 
The Goodyear dealer makes 
a fair profit on Blue Streaks. 
He buys direct from Good- 
year. 


The non-skid tread absolutely 
prevents side-slipping. 


Moreover, Goodyear Blue 
Streaks are handsome in ap- 
pearance. Look for the bright 
Blue Streak around the side. 
Your friends will admire these 
tires wherever you ride. 


Goodyear makes only one 
tire—a standard quality. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 


| See your Good year Dealer or write The Good year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., for his address 
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A GIRDLE FOR ANY COSTUME 


IRDLES and belts are so popular that a girl 
(; can searcely have too many for summer and 

early autumn wear. If you make your own 
dress accessories, you will be interested in the 
four models shown below. 

The material of the first two girdles is silk braid 
in a loose basket weave. It comes in all colors, all 
widths and many different weaves, and is inex- 
pensive and easy to handle. For the ringed girdle 
illustrated in Fig. 1, choose braid of medium width 
—about an inch—and of a color that harmonizes 
with the costume. The length required is about 
two yards plus twice your waist measure. To make 
the ornamental rings draw on cardboard a num- 
ber of circles two and one quarter inches in diam- 
eter, with inner circles approaching nearer to one 
edge than to the other, one and one quarter inches 
in diameter. After cutting out the centres of the 
inner circles, cut out the large rings and cover 
them with velvet or satin. Black velvet rings and 
dark blue braid make a good combination. 

Divide the braid into two equal lengths and run 
ten or twelve rings, with their broad edges set 
toward the back, on 
each strip. Tack the 
rings on each strip two 
and one half inches 
apart, and adjust the 
strips in such a way 
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that when you tack thei to- 
gether the circles will alter- 
nate. Draw the ends through 
a large oval ring in front and 
finish them with round rings 
at the bottom. If you prefer, 
set the circles with their nar- 
row rims toward the back, and 
decorate the hanging lengths as well as the belt. 
A lining of silk or other flexible material will hide 
the tacking and keep the strips in place. 

For the second gird!e (Fig. 2) use three strips of 
the same kind of braid of a narrower width. Slip 
stitch the strips together to within four inches of 
the ends. Turn in the free ends half an inch on the 
wrong side, wind them neatly with embroidery 
floss, and finish them with oblong fancy beads. 
The girdle can be worn either with the “throw- 
over” fastening shown in the picture, or with a 
knot at the waist. A rather distinctive effect is 
given here by using figured braid for the middle 
strip and beads that carry out its 
predominating color. 

The plain belt shown in Fig. 3, 
with its simple stitching and useful 
pocket, is suitable for wear with 
any rough-and-ready costume. The 
one here illustrated is made of 
striped poplin, but 
linen or piqué would 
do as well. The idea 
can also be carried 
out more elaborately 
in dark silk. 

From a strip of 
the material several 
inches longer than 
your waist measure 
and four inches wide 
make an ordinary 
belt of one or two 
thicknesses, accord- 
ing to the texture of 
the material. Shape 
the overlapping end 
into a point, and with 
colored embroidery 
floss work all the edges in a coarse long-and-short 
stitch. If the material chosen is striped, plan the 
belt accordingly, and accentuate the pattern with 
fancy stitches. To make the design here shown 
between the middle hair lines, first run an un- 
broken series of W’s, then, bringing the thread 
up from the wrong side, twist it twice round the 








FIG. 3 


For the pocket, make an envelope six inches 
square, work it with the same design, and attach 


declaring that he can read any number under 
ten that the others may select in his absence. 
He explains that when he returns to the room 
everyone must keep silent and think intently 
of the selected number. 

When the company have agreed upon a 
number, they call back the mind reader, who 
stands in the middle of the room for a few 
seconds in the attitude of deep thought, and 
then impressively places his fingers upon the 
temples of one and then another and another 
of the party. Presently he closes his eyes and 
announces the number. 

The explanation is that he has a confeder- 
ate who tells him the number by contracting 
the muscles of his jaws the correct number 
of times. If the accomplice has been sitting 
with his jaws closed, his effort will escape 
attention, although the mind reader will be 
able to detect the movement. The magician 
should of course pass on to one or two who 
are not in the secret before he announces 
the number. When a person believes that he 
can explain the mystery, he should whisper 
his solution to the magician—not announce it 
to the whole company. By that means it is 
possible to prolong the mystery and get a 
good deal of fun out of the bewilderment of 
those who cannot fathom the trick. 
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MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 
VI. A Painted Pongee Lamp Shade 


AINTING on silk as a method of ap- 
P plying design offers more chance, per- 

haps, than some of the other crafts for 
the girl who has an eye for color. Moreover, 
it is an excellent way to decorate articles 
that by their nature demand a delicate treat- 
ment. Workbags and bags to carry in the 
evening, candle shades and lamp shades are a 
few of the articles that suggest themselves as 
suitable for that kind of decoration. 

Asamotive for design, it is hard to find anything 
in nature more interesting than the butterfly. Its 
form, its markings and its limitless variety adapt 
themselves to a hundred uses in design, and espe- 
cially in painting on silk. 

The butterflies shown in this analysis were 
chosen because they differ so greatly in the char- 
acter of their marking. The pleasing units that 
you can derive from butterfly forms are infinite in 
number. But remember that when you use a living 
organism as the basis of your design it is even 
more necessary to conventionalize it than to con- 
ventionalize a plant or a flower. In the analysis 
the design in the square is almost as simple a 
presentation of a butterfly as could be made ; never- 
theless, it has all the essentials. Less highly con- 
ventionalized, but still sufficiently far removed 
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from realistic rendering to satisfy the laws of 
good design, is the triangular 
unit. Notice, too, that both 
interpretations adapt them- 
selves to the shape of the 
spaces in which they are 
placed: a primary virtue in 
all good design.. 

The three examples of bor- 
ders in the analysis show the 
great range of effects that you 
can get from a simple render- 
ing of your subject. The first 
border is built from a succes- 
sion of alternating triangles; 
the second, from a succession 
of semicircles; the third, from a line that rises 
and falls at regular intervals. 

The lamp shade here illustrated was painted in 
water colors on pongee. The first step in making 


a piece of drawing paper of ample size on a table, 
and with an ordinary wire lamp-shade frame that 
you can buy at a lamp store for about fifty cents 
mark out a pattern by carefully rolling the wire 
frame on the paper and marking with a pencil the 
, curve made by the fop and bottom rims in one 





the shade is to draw the pattern, as follows: Lay | 
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A PONGEE LAMP SHADE WITH A PAINTED 
BUTTERFLY DESIGN 


pattern flat again. You are now ready for the | 
task of putting on your design. 

In the lamp shade here shown the units were 
repeated six times to conform to the six divisions 
made by the upright wires. Draw the design lightly 
at first and then try the pattern on the frame to 
see that the design joins well at the ends. Then 
strengthen the design by going over it with a soft 
lead pencil. 

Transfer your design to the pongee by rubbing. 
Place the pencil drawing face down on the cloth, 
and pin the two together at points along the edges, 
or fasten both of them with thumb tacks to a 
smooth board or table. Rub firmly on the back of 
the paper with the back of a spoon until the pon- 
gee shows a tracing of the design clear enough to 
be followed with the brush. 

If you wish to make dupli- 
cates of the same design,—if, 
for example, you were mak- 
ing several candle shades of 
uniform decoration, —you 
would do well to transfer your 
design to the material by 
means of a pounce. With a 
pin or needle prick holes at 
small intervals all along the 
lines of the design until the 
outline is completely perforated. Pin the 
paper over the material, and rub a little 
powdered graphite or colored chalk over the 
perforated lines. That will make an outline 
distinct enough to enable you to fill it in with 
brush and color. You can repeat the process as 
many times as you wish. 

When you have transferred the design to the | 
pongee you are ready to paint. Japanese trans- | 
parent colors are best, for they show the color 
effectively not only in daylight but also under 
artificial light. 

In painting on pongee the color is likely to 
spread and so blur the design, but by practicing 
on scraps of the material you will soon learn to 
handle the colors successfully. Use a rather small 
brush, not too full of paint. Add very little water 
to the paint. A slight blending of the colors is of 
course desirable, and in your practice you will 








revolution. A piece of string tied to the rim will | find to what extent you can let them blur without 


show you when the frame has made one complete | detracting from the effect. Use a small saucer for 
revolution. It is well to mark the position of the | each color. 


upright wires of the frame on the pattern as you 








In the lamp shade here illustrated, the frame- | 


proceed ; and since the space between those wires | work of the wings is painted a strong greenish | 
is likely to vary slightly, it is better to make the | blue; the spaces between the markings are bright | 
units of your design conform to the irregularity. | yellow, blending into orange at the outer edges. | 
middle of two stitches, and return. Proceed in this | When the pongee is stretched on the frame the | If you do not wish the colors to blend, wait until | 
way until all the stitches are knotted in pairs, | shadows of the wires will form a dividing line | the first color is thoroughly dry before you add | 


| between the repeating units. 
| Now, leaving margins above and below the pen- 


it to the belt by straps. Edge the pointed flap of | cil lines and at the ends to allow for pinning, cut 


the pocket as well as the straps with the long- out the paper, fit it to the frame and pin the ends | 
and-short stitch, and fasten it with a serviceable ' together. When you have made a good fit, lay the | a flat brown. The small semicircles below each 


button and a loop of twisted floss. 

The last girdle (Fig. 4) shows a novel applica- 
tion of a simple weaving stitch in color on a 
foundation of white filet crochet. The work may 
be done with coarse or with fine cotton and in 
any combination of colors. White and pink mer- 
cerized crochet cotton No.5 was used here. After 
you have crocheted a foundation strip one and 
one half yards long and two inches wide, work 
in the decorative design. Fasten the colored 
thread behind a bar, and, working toward you, 
weave it over that bar, under the next, and back 
and forward again until the square is filled. Six 
or eight threads will probably be enough to 
make a compact block of color. The narrow, 
elassie design here shown is easy to work, for 
the thread, passing from square to square under 
the intervening bars, carries the pattern unbro- 
kenly. Finish off each point with a tassel of pink 
and white threads. Directions for crocheting the 
foundation will be sent on request if a two-cent 
stamp is ineclosed for postage. 

The darning-stitch decoration on the filet may 
also be used to make hatbands and insertion for 
crocheted bags, or the edges of guest towels. 
Worked in fine thread, it makes an attractive 
insertion for dresses of light material and lin- 
gerie waists. 
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A MIND-READING TRICK 
"Trent in which an amateur magician ap- 

parently reads the minds of a roomful of 

persons are always entertaining, and the 
more mysterious they are the better. In one of 
the cleverest of those burlesque psychological 
tests the mind reader leaves the room after 


another; if you wish them to blend, as is the case | 
with the wings, add a few strokes of the second 
color before the first is dry. 

The body, the head and the antenne are painted 


butterfly are outlined in the green blue 
used for the wings, and are filled in alter- 
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nately with orange and golden yellow. The 
larger semicircles between the butterflies 
are also outlined with the green blue and 
are filled in round the triangular spaces 
alternately with bright yellow and golden 
yellow. In the inner spaces of the tri- 
angles various colors are blended. In one, 
for example, violet and green were dropped 
in together, wet, and a deep purple-red 
outline was added before the other colors 
had dried, In another, green, purple, red 
and orange were blended and outlined with 
a dark green. 

The broader bands at the top and the 
bottom of the border are brown, and the 
narrow bands outside them of the same 
green blue that appears in the wings. All 
the rest of the space is left in the natural 
pongee color. 

The top and the bottom edges of the 
shade are finished with a dull gold braid 
three eighths of an inch wide, through | 
which runs a line of blue and green silk | 
that harmonizes well with the general color | 
scheme. A two-and-one-half-ineh pongee- | 





the shade. | 











that are near the joint; in this way you | 
make sure that your design will join neatly. 

A piece of light Bristol board makes an 
excellent translucent foundation on which 








ANALYSIS OF THE BUTTERFLY 


to the edges. You will then have a smooth, 
rounded shade that will fit the wire frame. 
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THE NICK-O’-TIME GIRL 


(The sixth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


| py often a girl who has been wishing 

for some way in which to earn a little 

money suddenly finds a good idea close 
at hand in homely disguise. Not long ago one 
girl noticed, in wandering about the home 
farm, that a large amount of the fruit on the 
trees was dead ripe and about to go to waste. 
She went to her father with a question: 

“May I have one box of berries out of 
every four that-I pick, and one pound of figs, 
one of peaches and one of apples on the 
same basis?” ; 

He was skeptical but also a little relieved, 
for the prospective loss of the small fruit 
was worrying him. “Go ahead and see what 
you can do,” was his reply. 

What the girl did was to get down to busi- 
ness at once. She gathered and sorted dili- 
gently, with a well-defined scheme in view 
for every pound of her own share. The fruit 
that fell to her lot she put up in the form of 
jelly, apple butter, and peach and plum mar- 
malade, which found a ready market. The 
project is still flourishing. She buys her jars 
and glasses at wholesale prices, and makes 
a point of getting such as are of odd, attrac- 
tive shapes. On each one she pastes a label 
bearing her name and guarantee. She has 
never yet had anything returned as inferior 
or spoiled—a fact that, taken in connection 
with her success, is quite significant. 

By picking the fruit at just the right time 
and handling it carefully, she has greatly 
increased her father’s sales, while her own in- 
come from the business is forty dollars a month, 
earned, for the most part, out in the sunshine and 
open air. 
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A CANDY BOUQUET 


BOUQUET that can be eaten will prove a 
delightful favor for a children’s party or 
even for a grown persons’ dinner. A dozen 

like the quaint “grandmother” nosegay here 
shown can be made in a short time and with very 
little trouble. The only materials required are a 
pound of bright-colored, ball-shaped candy drops, 
twelve little paper doilies, and a small quantity 
of thin white waxed paper, 
green crape or tissue paper 
and tin foil. 

To make a bouquet, select 
eight or ten candy drops of 
various colors and wrap each 
one in a piece of waxed paper 
two inches wide and four 
inches long. Twist the sur- 
plus ends of the strips into 
neat, tight stems, then bind 
them into one stem with a 

wrapping of fine thread. Round the border 
of a circular piece of green paper four inches 
in diameter cut ten pointed leaves, and 
thrust the stem of the bouquet through the 
centre of the paper and then through the 

centre of a paper doily. Wind the stem with tin 
foil, and attach a place card and a long pin to each 
bouquet. 
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AN ECONOMY BOOTH 


T a church fair held recently, one booth was 
noticeable for its businesslike appearance 
and for the large sign on its arch, which read: 

Economy Booth 
‘Pay Ten Cents And Learn How To Save 
Ten Dollars 


The curious crowd that soon gathered found the 
notice as good as its word, for the committee in 
charge had taken a census of favorite economies 
far and near, and were prepared to make practi- 
cal demonstrations of the ideas. 

Each of the four sides was devoted to a special 
class of demonstrations. The cooking economies, 
of course, occupied the front. A good cook dem- 
onstrated in a miniature kitchen some of the 
acceptable dishes that can be made from left-over 
portions of food without spending more for new 
ingredients than the left-overs are worth. No 
dishes were prepared except those that were 
actually based on material that otherwise would 
have been wasted. The lesson in economy was 
later emphasized by selling the food at five cents 
a plate—the best way of clinching the point. An 
assistant in the kitchen showed how to peel fruit 
and vegetables with the least possible waste, and 
another assistant sold economy cookbooks. 

The next counter was devoted to economical 
ideas in sewing and mending. There the onlookers 
learned, among other things, that old stockings 
ean be cleverly fitted with new feet and the tops 
of new stockings reinforced against the wear and 
tear of suspender garters, that a second lining will 
save the back breadth of a silk underskirt, and 
that attractive collar-and-cuff sets can be made 
from worn linen skirts. Another counter was given 
over to miscellaneous ideas in economy illustrated 
by ingenious little makeshifts of all kinds. 

A sign over the fourth counter read, “How To 
Save Your Luxuries.”” The demonstrations threw 
surprising light on the way people sometimes 
waste the supplies that cost most. A striking illus- 
tration of the lesson was furnished by two tallow 
candles of the same size that were set burning 
side by side at the same time. One had been kept 
in the ice box, the other on an open shelf, and it 
was interesting to note how much longer the cold 
candle held out. Half of the same counter was 
used for an exhibit of things that may be profitably 


colored silk fringe finishes the bottom of | saved or sold, The samples included a collection 


of magazines, a stack of newspapers, some empty 


It is well to join the ends of the pongee | bottles and a quantity of tin foil. A ball of string 
before you paint those parts of the pattern | composed of many stray lengths was marked, 


“Save this—it costs three times as much as it used 
to cost.” & 

The economy booth is sure to be well patronized 
and so it performs a double service—collecting 


to sew the silk. Cut the Bristol board | money and promoting economy. A wide-awake 
according to the pattern, pin the pongee | committee will be able to think of numerous other 


in place upon it and sew the cloth firmly | useful suggestions in saving. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in ativance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
eountries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
wail. should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Iexpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil! 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








GLAUCOMA 


LAUCOMA is one of the most serious 
diseases of the eye; sometimes, al- 
though rarely, in its very acute form, 
it causes blindness within two or three 
days; in its chronic form, if neglected, 
it often produces the same _ result 

gradually. It is an increase in the amount of fluid 

within the eye which, if not speedily relieved, de- 
stroys by its pressure the delicate mechanisin of 
visual perception. 

The disease usually occurs in later adult life, 
between the ages of forty and sixty years, although 
it may sometimes occur in the young. It is said 
that it runs in families and that a tendency to it is 
inherited through several generations. Persons 
of gouty constitution frequently suffer from glau- 
coma, and it is a not very unusual accompaniment 
of hardening of the arteries. Physicians believe 
that eyestrain is a common exciting cause, for the 
disease is unusual in those who wear well-fitting 
glasses —especially spectacles—for the ordinary 
pince-nez do not always relieve eyestrain even 
when the lenses are right. 

Certain premonitory symptoms, such asa passing 
dimness of sight accompanied by pain in the tem- 
ples and occasionally by heaviness or slight pain 
in the eyes themselves, usually precede the affec- 
tion. In most cases the person, on looking at a 
light, sees it surrounded by a luminous ring or 
halo. These symptoms come and go, almost without 
attracting his attention, but gradually the accom- 
modation of the eye changes, and the person finds 
that he is getting long-sighted and must hold a 
printed page farther and farther from his eyes. In 
the slowly progressive cases that is what first sends 
the patient to the doctor. The eye becomes weaker 
and waters constantly, and the pains in eye and 
head grow worse. In the chronic cases attacks of 
that kind occur every few weeks and continue for 
a day or two; the intervals between are without 
symptoms, but they grow progressively shorter. 

In the acute cases the symptoms are very severe, 
the pain is intense both in head and eye (usually 
only one eye is affected), the eye is inflamed, there 
is a profuse secretion of tears, and vision may be 
entirely lost. That may last for only a few days or 


for two weeks, and when it passes away the sight 
may be as good as before, or it may be perma- 
nently gone. If untreated, these attacks, as in the 
chronic form, recur at gradually shortening inter- 
vals and increase in severity. 

Nothing can be said of treatment for glaucoma; 
it is entirely a matter for the oculist and must be 
begun without delay. 

eg 
THE FAMILY CAT 

HE last glorious notes of the symphony 
died away. There was a moment of 
silence—then the applause and the stir 
all over the theatre. Up in the second 
balcony two girls drew a breath of 
mingled regret and joy. ; 

“Oh, wasn’t it wonderful?” Norma Hudson cried. 

“Tf only things didn’t have to end!” Bettine 
said wistfully. ‘““‘What are you going to do now, 
Norma?” 

A flash of laughter lighted the other girl’s eyes. 
“Well, I don’t want to, but I’ve discovered that it 
pays in the end. I’m going home to feed the family 
cat.” 

“To do what, Norma?” 

The laughter reached Norma’s voice. They were 
out of the cruSh then and making their way lei- 
surely down the stairs, 

“The family cat isn’t mine—originally. I got him 
from Prof. Jones. Don’t you remember where he 
was speaking of emotions, in one of his books, and 
of the danger of enjoying yourself emotionally, 
and not turning it to any account? He said that 
when you had enjoyed a symphony, for example 
(1 suppose that was what made it stick!), you 
ought to do something with the joy if it was noth- 
ing more than to speak kindly to your grandmother, 
or to feed the family cat. Now, grandmother won’t 
do at all—she’s a whole joy by herself; but I found 
that there were plenty of things that would serve 
—in a pinch—for the family cat. Cleaning gloves, 
for example.” 

“Norma Hudson, you don’t mean that you go 
home from a symphony and clean gloves!” 

“Sometimes—mine and mother’s. Or I write an 
overdue letter, or drop in and let poor old Miss 
Kernshaw tell me her latest symptoms. There are 
plenty of cats in the world. And do you know, I 
almost like it. It makes you feel as if the music 
belonged to you a little more—as if you were living 
out a bit of it somehow.” 

“Not I!” Bettine retorted. “I prefer to buy a rose 
—or even ice-cream soda. Think of spoiling a sym- 
phony with Miss Kernshaw!” 

“But that’s the queer thing. It doesn’t spoil it.” 

Bettine shook her pretty head impatiently. “I 
don’t see any sense at all in doing an unpleasant 
thing until you have to,” she said. “I’m going in 
for my soda. I suppose it’s no use asking you?” 

“T haven’t time,” Norma replied. “I’ve got to 
hurry. Happy memories to you. Wasn’t it great?” 
She swung off down the street—to feed the fam- 
ily cat. Bettine watched her for a moment. Norma 





























strange she got that promotion. 

“It seems such nonsense!’ Bettine was saying to 
herself as she entered the drug store; but she was 
thinking so deeply that the clerk behind the marble 
counter spoke to her twice before she gave her | 

| 


order. 
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WHEN TAD JOINED THE CHORUS | 
Ou night, early in 1864, Grover’s National 


had the air of one who would succeed. It was not | 
| 
| 





Theatre in Washington was so crowded that 

scarcely a foot. of standing room was unoc- | 
cupied. Just as the people were becoming impa- 
tient, says the author of Tad and His Father, the | 
President arrived. The appearance of an usher at | 
the door of the box was the signal for the audience 
to stand. A moment later the President entered, | 
and with him was a small boy who stood at his | 
side looking out over the house. There was a burst | 
of applause, and Lincoln bowed gravely. As soon | 
as he was seated the curtain rose. 

Persons who studied the face of the President. | 
could see that he had forgotten the cares of his 
office ; he smiled: broadly and. occasionally laughed 
heartily. Tad had disappeared, but the President 
thought nothing of it, for the boy had the run of 
the house, and-every usher and stage hand was his 
friend. Quite in his accustomed way, 'the boy had 
gone behind the scenes, where he roamed about 
at will. Finally he went to a wardrobe and took 
out an army blouse that. was much tvo big for him. 
He strugyled into it, nevertheless, and found a cap 
that.proved a better fit. Thus rigged out, he strolled 
among the gallant “soldier boys” of the chorus 
until the finale came in an army episode. 

A celebrated singer, John McDonough, was 
taking part in the spectacle; it was he who sang 
The Battle Cry of Freedom, with thrilling effect. 
Everyone in the house was expected to join in the 
chorus. Tad walked boldly out upon the stage with 
the chorus and took a place at the end of the front 
line, looking grotesquely conspicuous in his misfit 
uniform. 

McDonough sang the first stanza, and as the 
chorus swung into the refrain he caught sight of 
the President’s son. Instantly he put the silk flag 
he carried into the boy’s hands. The lad rose to 
the occasion and waved.the flag with all his might 
while McDonough sang the second stanza. While 
the second chorus was sung, the soloist led Tad 
forward, and he sang the remaining stanzas with 
the boy at his side. Every eye was fixed on the 
strange little figure. How amazed the President 
seemed to be! 

Then all at once a whisper began to run over the 
house. Some one had recognized the boy. ‘It’s Tad 
Lincoln!” In a few minutes every spectator in the 
house had heard the word. 

If the President had been surprised at first, he 
was amused now. He leaned far forward in his 
chair, with his hands on his knees, and swayed 
backward and forward with laughter. With a 
mighty roar the great crowd rose, and everyone 
joined in the final refrain. As the song ended there 
were three cheers for Father Abraham and his boy. 
Lincoln rose apd bowed. No diplomat could have 
enhanced the dignified impressiveness of that ges- 
ture. Then the curtain fell. 
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INVERTED RAIN 


Grey in Tales of the Flying Services, that before 
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Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 1 : 
Equipped with single |\4 


a 








achromatic lens, $8.00; . 
with rapid rectilinear The Sign of the 
lens, $9.50. Ansco Dealer 


A gun is a mighty fine pal, boys, but it can’t 
beat the Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1, the smallest 
and lightest camera made to take 2% x 3% pictures. 


With this dandy little camera in your pocket 








you can’t miss a shot. Out it comes when a good 
picture bobs up—a pull on the front gets it ready 
in an instant—another second, and “snap!” goes 
the picture onthe film! Quick work—and sharp, 
clear pictures, too. They make fine enlargements. 


The Ansco dealer is a good fellow—he will 








Aslight pull on the front and 
camera is ready for action. 


tell you all about the Vest-Pocket No.1. If you 
don’t know him, write to us for a catalog. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 








[' will be easily understood, writes Mr. C. G. 


a bullet that has been shot straight upward 
begins to fall there must be a point where it stands 
dead still, and that forthe last part of its upward | 
path it travels very slowly. One officer of my ac- 
quaintance told me, after some months of war, that 
his most curious experience was when once, and 
once only, he discovered the exact extreme range | 
point. | 

He was flying along quite peacefully on:a bright, 
sunny morning #t an altitude of a little over eight 
thousand feet, without worrying about anything, 
when suddenly he saw something bright dart past 
the side of the machine. He began to look about 
him.and saw, a shade below him and a trifle to one 
side, a whole:stream.of little bright things glitter- 
ing in: the sun. 


Then he realized that he had just struck a level 


that happened to be the extreme vertical range 
of a machine gun that was making uncommonly: 
good shooting. Other bullets from rifles and other 
machine guns also flashed into view as he flew 
along, and when his eyes caught the right focus 
he could follow the slow, topmost part of their 
movement for a considerable distance. “It looked,” 
he said, “just as if it were raining upward,” and 
the phenomenon was so novel that he quite forgot 
for a time that the “raindrops” indicated that he | 
was unpopular with some one below. } 
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HOMELESS IN LONDON | 


| 

HE United States government has never | 

taken much interest in the housing of its am- | 

bassadors, says a British weekly, and when | 

Dr. Page first arrived in London in 1913, having no | 

embassy to go to, he had to find rooms at a hotel 
like an ordinary tourist. 

Soon afterwards he set out one night to see the | 
sights of the metropolis by moonlight, and while | 
strolling slowly round Trafalgar Square he was | 
accosted by a suspicious policeman, who inquired | 
his name. | 

“My name is Page,” was the reply. 

“Well, what are you doing wandering about | 
here? Hadn’t you better go home?” 

“Home!” exclaimed the doctor with mock solem- | 
nity. “I have no home.” } 
“No home!” reiterated the puzzled policeman. 

“Then who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m only the American ambassador,” re- 

plied Mr. Page sadly. 


e 8 | 
BEYOND HIS MEANS 


ILLY had a serious misunderstanding with 
B his elder cousin, Conrad, that he serupu- 
lously concealed from his mother. When he 
came home from school she said,“ Billy, what would 
you like to give Cousin Conrad for his birthday | 
to-morrow?” 
“I know what I’d like to give him,” said Billy, | 
vengetully, ‘“‘but I’m not big enough!” | 
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THE USUAL AMOUNT 


‘77 CAN tell you how much water runs over Niag- 
ara Falls to a quart,” said the undergraduate, 
according to the Texas Longhorn. 

“Well, how much?” asked his companion. 
“Two pints,” announced the well-educated 
young man, 
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Ten-Quart Aluminum 
Preserving Kettle 
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— OFFER 
PURE SPUN aiieeieat 
ALUMINUM 

SIXTY DAYS 
NO SOLDERED asia 
PARTS 











This fine Preserving Kettle with bail, ten-quart size, is made of 
heavy spun aluminum, 99 per cent pure, without joints, seams 
or soldered parts. It cannot rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids and is not liable to scorch foods. A most appro- 
priate Offer for the preserving season. 


For Sixty Days Only 


Limited Offer. your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 


with 25 cents extra, and we will send you this fine Ten-' 
Aluminum Preserving Kettle. The Kettle will be sent by express 
or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post — 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should 
send us for a four-pound package. 


NOTE. Owing to the special value involved in our Offer subscriptions already sent us 
cannot count, and only one Kettle will be allowed to a subscriber. The Kettle is given 
only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES a demand and sure sale. Dealers never have any 


dead stock, slow selling WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES. Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. H 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. Sverone Hundred Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1916 
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~The Smile That Won’t Come 


What is ker smile worth to you? 
Probably nothing you could do 
would bring quite so much glad- 
ness into fer life as to drive home 
some afternoon and say, ‘‘How 
do you like your new car ?”’ 


It would mean her liberation—and 
a bigger, broader, healthier, hap- 
pier life for the whole family. 


Nothing else would make. that 
smile so nearly her habitual 
expression. 


Isn’t that worth far more than it 
costs ? 


Willys-Knights 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring, 121 inch wheelbase 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring, 125 inch wheelbase 
Four Passenger Four, Coupe, 114 inch wheelbase 


Seven Passenger Four, Touring-Sedan, 121 inch wheelbase 


Seven P. Four, Li 121 inch wheelbase 





In the Willys-Overland line of 
motor cars is the car of her 
heart’s desire which you can buy 
for her and still keep on friendly 
terms with your pocketbook. 


It is the most complete line of 
motor cars ever built by any 
one producer. ‘ 


And there is a distinct advantage 
for you in many types built by 
one producer. 


Our total production of motor 
cars is huge—second only to one 


Light Sixes 


Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 116 inch wheelbase 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 116 inch wheelbase 


Catalogue on request. 


other producer of very much 
smaller cars. 


This huge production enables us 
to distribute costs over a larger 
number of cars and to produce 
every type of car with virtually 
the same proportionate saving 
as though our entire production 
was centered on the one model 
of your selection. 


And so you now can have virtu- 
ally any kind of car you want 
at a lower price for the value 
offered than any other producer 
can deliver. 


Light Fours 
Five Passenger Touring, 106 inch wheelbase 
Two Passenger Roadster, 104 inch wheelb 
Four Passenger Sport Model, 104 inch wheelbase 





Please address Dept. 1067 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 
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Off 


Look over the Willys-Overland 
line—you can discern this excess 
value with half an eye—and you 
have a wide range of selection. 


And after you have made your 
selection you have the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that back of your 


car you have a company that stands 
four square for integrity of value 
in its product throughout the whole 
of its life in your service. 


See the Willys-Overland dealer 
and make your selection now 
so that she may begin without 
delay to wear ‘‘the smile that 
won’t come off.’’ 


Model 85 Fours 
Five Passenger Touring, 112 inch wheelbase 
Three P wer Roadster, 112 inch wheelb 
Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 112 inch wheelbase 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 112 inch wheelbase 
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